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(rarnina for productive scholarship is 
iliarly a funetion of the universities. 
» are increasing evidences that educa- 
n at the collegiate level may be sloughed 
r segregated or entertained as experi- 
t in theory of edueation by the universi- 
ties. There can be no doubt that it is due 
enormous expansion with the growth of 
isure and consequent prolongation of the 
iverage period of education. Publie col- 
eges will take over much of this level, leav- 
ng the universities more free to concentrate 
the higher levels of scholarship. 
[t is not so long since our graduate schools 
ere regarded as adequate, within the lim- 
its of the usual three-year period for attain- 
ment of the Ph.D. degree, to furnish the 
led training for productive scholarship. 
But it is commonly said now that organiza- 
ion for post-doctoral study is becoming as 
important, relative to existing needs of 
scholarship, as organization for graduate 
study was forty or fifty years ago. The 
iuiversities as guardians of scholarship 
must occupy this field beyond the training 
or the Ph.D. degree. 
The student may accomplish a good first 
piece of research for his Ph.D. thesis, but, 
he is to be confirmed in scholarship and 
settled in a field of learning and make the 
Read before the thirty-seventh annual confer- 
‘of the Association of American Universities, 
Vornell University, November 8, 1935. 
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POST-DOCTORAL TRAINING FOR PRODUCTIVE 
SCHOLARSHIP’ 


By Dr. FRANK R. LILLIE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


best use of his life and ambition, he should 
have an early opportunity, after attainment 
of his Ph.D. degree, to devote himself again 
exclusively to his field. 

The growing consciousness of the eco- 
nomie, social, political and cultural signifi- 
cance of exact learning creates a certain 
feeling of urgency that we can not neglect 
in these rapidly changing times. Speciali- 
zation continues to grow, and new produc- 
tive fields are being constantly developed ; 
henee the young productive scholar must 
be free to leave his own university, and, like 
his kind of the middle ages when universi- 
ties were much fewer, travel in search of a 
master. How to meet these conditions must 
be a vital concern of every university that 
seeks to do its duty to its own constituency, 
to the nation and to the world of learning. 

There has been only one suceessful sys- 
tem of advanced training since learning 
began to be cultivated ; and that is the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship, in which the scholar 
cooperates with the teacher in study of par- 
ticular problems; a relationship as beauti- 
ful as it is old, and next in intimacy and 
respect only to the physical relationship of 
parent and child. Does not the young 
scholar feel that his teacher is his spiritual 
father? 

The problem is, therefore, primarily one 
of bringing the scholar in contact with the 
appropriate teacher; but secondarily, and 
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almost as important, it is also that of fur- 


nishing him with rich and broad scholarly 


experience. 

There are various general ways of accom- 
plishing this; and there are various require- 
With refer- 


o the latter, we may note in medicine 


ments for special disciplines. 
ence tT 


doctoral training 
the 


the development oft post 


or the various specialties in larger 


medical 


schools and associated hospitals, in 
which the candidates are supported by in- 
terneships, assistant residencies and _ resi- 
dencies, often for four or more years, dur- 
ing which they cooperate with their chiefs 


Defi- 


nite recognition of this advanced training 


in clinical services and in research. 


is beginning to be provided by certification 
of national organizations. I shall not, how- 
ever, dwell on this or any other special discei- 
plines, but limit myself to more general con- 
siderations. 

Concerning ways and means for post- 
doctoral training we may distinguish two 
distinct kinds of endeavor as institutional 
and supra-institutional. That is to say, on 
the one hand efforts made within any given 
institution to continue post-doctoral train- 
ing with its own resources, whether for its 
own students or others; and on the other 
hand efforts made by agencies outside of the 
universities as such, and often with refer- 
ence to particular fields of learning. 

The universities are the most significant 
agencies in the development of creative 
scholarship; whatever other agencies may 
be at work operate not only on the basis of 
university training, but quite largely with 
the personnel and means of the universities. 
There is therefore no intention of implying 
at any point that universities are negligent 
of the problem of post-doctoral training for 
scholarship. Indeed estab- 
lished for the purpose in many institutions, 
the increased provision constantly being 
made for research assistants and associates, 
and the setting aside of endowments for re- 
search, which contribute to the support of 


fellowships 
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young scholars as part of the programs 


such research endowments, testify 


quently to the lively consciousness of this 
obligation on the part of universities. | do 
not develop this theme because I hope tha 
the representatives of the universities her 
assembled will contribute to it in the diseys 
sion. 

the Institute 
Advanced Study under the leadership 
with the 
dowment by Mr. Bamberger and Mrs. I 


The establishment of 


Abraham Flexner eenerous 
is one of the most encouraging events in the 
entire movement of post-doctoral training 
for productive scholarship. It is the only 
institution in the country ‘‘ whose essential 
purpose it is to provide young men and 
women with opportunities to continue their 
independent training beyond the Ph.D. de- 
gree without pressure of numbers or rou- 
tine.’’ It is at present active only in mathe- 
matics and in economics and politics. 

But, in any comprehensive sense, train 
ing for advanced scholarship has larger 
requirements than any single institution 
ean supply. The student of classical arche- 
ology, if he is to be a critical and creative 
scholar, must go to Rome or Athens; if of 
oriental archeology, to Egypt or Syria or 
Palestine; similarly, the student of marine 
biology must go to Woods Hole or to Naples 
or some similar place. Such requirements 
run into many fields; and in all fields the 
candidate for creative scholarship should be 
free to seek the best opportunities wherever 
found. 

Research societies, academies and similar 
organizations contribute in important ways 
to advanced training of the young scholars 
who participate in them, though they pre- 
sent inspiring occasions for the most part. 
However, such institutions as the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of Woods Hole, which 
has often been called the most effective 
agency for advancement of biological re- 
search in America, have been influential in 
the advanced training of a large number of 
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NovEMBER 23, 
ing biologists. With continuous sessions 
three or four months; with over one hun- 
universities, colleges and _ research 
ratories represented ; with all stages of 
rress in scholarship, from the beginner 
research to the most honored, and also the 
most venerable, of scholars, with unex- 
ampled facilities for living material, for 
iratus and library, it provides a milieu 
n which young scholars flourish like green 
bay trees. Although I can think of some 
isons Why other disciplines do not set up 
similar organizations, I nevertheless wonder 
why the example has not been more gener- 
ally followed. 

Coming back to our more general prob- 
lem of supra-institutional support of ad- 
vanced training ; philanthropic 
agencies both in this country and abroad 
have recognized the problem and are deal- 
ing with it in one way or another, by the 
support of advanced institutes, by grants in 
aid of research and by the establishment of 
advanced fellowships. 

Post-doctoral fellowships have come in 
fact to be a rather dominant factor in ad- 
vanced training and in the preparation of 
for appointment to university 
faculties. The programs in this country 
are on a more or less experimental basis yet. 

t is generally admitted that they should be 
continued; but it is also felt that methods 
of administration should now be reexam- 
ined. 

There are not many choices in the man- 
ner of administration of national post-doc- 
toral fellowships, and all in fact come back 
to securing in one way or another the judg- 
ment of competent scholars in selecting and 
placing the fellows. Such judgment may be 
occasionally fallible, but it is in any ease the 
best that ean be secured. 

The British Science Research Fellowships 
awarded by the Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1851 have been in existence 


since 1891. ‘‘Candidates are recommended 


various 


persons 


by the governing bodies of the Universities 
and Colleges to which Scholarships are 
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allotted, and the recommendations are con- 
sidered and decided upon by the Scholar- 
ship Committee,’’ which is independent of 
the universities making the recommenda- 
tions. The scholarships are ordinarily ten- 
able for two years and may be held any- 
where. 

‘*The pages of the lists of scholars sparkle 
with names that call up most fruitful econ- 
tributions to the progress of Science.’’? Up 
to 1930 five hundred and fifty in all had 
been appointed and forty of their scholars 
were then on the roll of the Royal Society.* 

The secretary of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation in his report for 
1933-34 says: ‘‘Since the range of the 
Foundation’s operations is as broad as all 
scholarship and all the arts, it would be im- 
pussible, even if it were desirable, to staff 
the Foundation with experts enough to 
eover that range. Hence the Foundation 
relies, as it must, on the judgment of a large 
number of persons who have been found 
willing and capable, by advice proven to be 
good, to assist the work of selection.”’ 

Appointments are made by an advisory 
board of 24 members. It is a very distin- 
guished board. The fact that such persons 
are found ready, and indeed anxious, to 
serve without compensation is evidence of 
their conviction that their efforts are valu- 
able in promoting the cause of scholarship 
and art. This phenomenon must not be 
overlooked, and it should be duly appreci- 
ated. One of the very best arguments for 
such a jury system of selection is to be 
found in the fact that the scholars believe 
in it themselves. 

The National Research 
under the National Research Council on the 
basis of funds supplied by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, are administered by three 
separate boards of scientific men represent- 
ing divisions of science, and composed in 
each case of competent leading scholars. 
Similar fellowship plans are also in effect 

2 Nature, 125, 1930, p. 929. 

8 Nature, 129, 1932, p. 567. 


Fellowships, 
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under the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned Soceie- 
ties. 

The Rockefeller Foundation and the Gen- 
eral Kduecation Board also administer post- 
doctoral fellowships directly. 

We all know thut scholarship does not 
advance along an unbroken front ; emergent 
ideas, the spirit of the times, special emer- 
gencies in politics, the appearance of in- 
spired personalities and even the develop- 
ment of special techniques advance the 
front unequally in various sectors, until 
these advances are checked by obstacles in 
front or lack of support from the rear. The 
temptation in efforts devoted to the advance 
of scholarship is to support rapidly advane- 
I am not opposing 

but 
time 


ing sectors of the front. 


support of opportunistie programs, 


only advising temperance; for the 
always comes when progress depends on the 
advance of another sector. The importance 
of such national organizations as the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Couneil 
of Learned Societies in the administration 
of national fellowship programs consists in 
the balance of judgment counteracting too 
much opportunism. 

The the 
which we have referred has been that of the 
National Research Fellowships 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Between 1919 and June 30, 1935, $38,769,624 
has been expended on these fellowships, in- 
eluding administrative expenses of $192,- 
067, or about 5.1 per cent. of the total. 
Approximately one thousand fellows have 


largest of undertakings to 


Council 


been appointed for periods of one to three 
years. Of these 245 have studied abroad 
under their fellowship appointments. 

This has been a rather magnificent ex- 
periment in post-doctoral education ; all the 
appointees have been young, selected soon 
after receiving their doctorates. All the 
appointments were made by boards of scien- 
tifie men appointed by the National Re- 


search Council. Of these boards there have 
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been three: one in physies, chemistry and 

mathematics operating since 1919; one jp 

medicine operating since 1922; and one jn 

the biological sciences operating since 1923 
What do the records show? 


Nine hundred and one are ‘‘past’’ fellows wit] 
completed appointments. 

From 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of these ar 
faculties of universities and colleges (depending 
the board). 

Others are engaged in industrial, government 


or privately endowed research institutions. 


APPOINTMENTS OF SOME PAST FELLOWS 








Mathematics, 
Physics and 
Chemistry 


Medicine Biology Total 





Harvard : 18 
California .... ‘ 6 
Chicago t 13 
Columbia 14 
Princeton 
the Institute 
for Advanced 
Study 
Cornell 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania .. 
Johns Hopkins. 
Yale 
California Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology 
Michigan 
U. SS. Depart- 
ments 17 


bo 
1-] 


_ 
Prog 


~ 





TORIES «0: « 147 





These figures present only the institu- 
tions engaging the largest numbers of past 
fellows; they indicate to what great extent 
the system of National Research Council 
fellowships has already taken its place in 
American education as recruiting ground 
for research faculty appointments. 

At a joint meeting of the three National 
Research Council Fellowship Boards, held 
on April 26, 1934, Dr. R. A. Millikan made 
the following statement concerning ad- 
vances in the fields of chemistry and physics 
during the period in which the National 
Research Fellowships have been in opera- 
tion; to which advancement it may be as- 
sumed that these fellowships have contri) 
uted in no small measure : 

In the fields of physics and chemistry the pro 

} 


ductivity of the United States has been increased 


in the last twenty years so that it is altogether 
incomparable with anything that happened in al! 


the preceding history of the United States. 
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Remark of Dr. Karl T. Compton at the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment 
¢ +he Engineering Foundation, October 18, 
344 


most single movement in this 


for the development of research men has 


important 


en the establishment of National Research Fel- 
ps, particularly those in Chemistry, Mathe- 
s, and Physies. It is largely to these fellow- 
hat we owe the present standing of scholar- 
present productivity of the country. 
it is easy to select cases of outstanding 
mplishments on the part of former 
National Research Couneil Fellows. Dr. 
Charles A. Kraus in his paper entitled 
‘Post-Doctoral Edueation,’’ presented be- 
this association last year, makes the 
wing statement: 


Langmuir Prize in Chemistry (made under 
\meriean Chemical Society), awarded annually 
hemist under the age of thirty for outstand- 
work in chemistry, has on each of four succes- 
years since its foundation been awarded to a 
National Research Council Fellow. 

» fifth award also, made this year, went to a 

ner fellow of the National Research Council. ] 
lhree past Fellows of the Research Fellowship 
| in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics have 
elected to membership in the National Acad- 
‘f Sciences and one is a recipient of the Nobel 
Of the one hundred and one persons newly starred 
aders in their field of physics, chemistry and 
thematics in the last edition of American Men of 
nee, one third are past National Research Coun- 


Fellows. 

lt is, however, difficult to get any quan- 
titative measure of the value of the program 
sa whole; too many factors enter in. 
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The advantages of the National Research 
Fellowship program seem to me to be: 

(1) It is national in scope, and thus has not the 
limitation of any purely institutional program. 

(2) It is administered by those best qualified to 
be judges, with sufficient variety of interest both 
to avoid narrow or excessive specialization and to 
appreciate the significance of the proposals of the 
eandidates. The National Councils have unexcelled 
facilities for securing the best scholarly opinion of 
the country. 

(3) The National Research Fellowships have be- 
come known, and the channels for their operation 
are developed. The system of applications brings 
to light talents that would otherwise be concealed. 

(4) Continuation of these boards would preserve 
their past experience, and relatively slight changes 
in the powers of the boards might enable them to 
become more effective. 

The development of superior talent is of 
such vital importance to human welfare 
that the money cost is relatively insignifi- 
eant. If, therefore, such good results as we 
have cited can be clearly demonstrated, we 
can afford time to work at the problem of 
reducing merely mediocre results, even 
though it is apparent that they can never 
be entirely eliminated. 

It is very important for the future prog- 
ress of science in America that the situation 
with reference to post-doctoral fellowships 
be stabilized, so that individuals and insti- 
tutions may be able to count confidently on 
their continuation. The stake of the uni- 
versities is so great, as proved by the results 
of this relatively new supra-institutional 
undertaking, that this association may well 
undertake a study to improve cooperative 
endeavor and methods of administration. 


A PLAN FOR POST-DOCTORATE FELLOWSHIPS' 


By Dr. KARL T. COMPTON 


PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


IN view of the clear and convincing 
statements by my colleagues in this sympo- 


sium, it is needless for us to discuss the 


*See Engineering Foundation Report, 1934, p. 
31, 


' Read before the annual conference of the Asso- 


merits and advantages of post-doctorates. 
Neither need I elaborate the important 
point that our higher educational system is 
now faced with the alternatives of losing 





ciation of American Universities, Cornell Univer- 
sity, November 8, 1935. 
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ground in this aspect of their programs or 
else, by cooperative effort, providing for its 
continuation and improvement. It is my 
belief that latter 
brought to pass and it is my hope that this 


this alternative can be 
association, as a result of this symposium, 


may be the ageney through which the 
desired objective will be secured. 

lor the sake of brevity, I shall simply 
without the 
which seem to me to form the pertinent 


I shall also 


state, argument, basic facts 
background of our discussion. 
not touch upon the correspondingly impor- 
tant subjects of grants in aid of research 
or funds to support special programs of 
research. These are related parts of the 
whole problem of advancement of science 
and art, but they do not come within the 
scope of the present discussion. 

(1) A number of universities maintain a 
post-doctorate fellow- 


limited number of 


ships or equivalent posts as part of their 


own educational and research programs. 
They make their own appointments to these 
positions, usually, though not always, from 
their own graduates or younger staff. Such 
fellowships will undoubtedly continue, 
since they are an effective means of prose- 
cuting the research programs of the univer- 
sities and of giving further training and 
opportunity to promising young scholars in 
the particularly 
interested. 


Supported financially by the Rocke- 


whom universities are 

(2) 
feller Foundation and administered by the 
nation’s most eminent research scholars 
operating through the National Research 
Council, the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the American Co sil of Learned 
Societies, the system of National Research 
Fellowships has been developed during the 
last fifteen years. During most of this time 
the had 
through cooperation with the International 


Fellowship Board, also financed by the 


system has international seope 


Rockefeller Foundation. 
(3) While no one maintains that this sys- 
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tem has been operated with infallible wis. 
dom and perfect efficiency, it represents the 
best efforts of the best talent of the country 
in providing for the advancement of 
of personnel in the field of productive 
scholarship—and there is universal agree. 
ment that the plan has produced highly 
gratifying and important results. 

(4) 
rectly by these fellowships in specifie ways 
The fellowships have been a powerful aid 
and stimulus to them in performing their 
higher educational responsibilities. They 


The universities have benefited dj- 


have gained prestige through the work « 
their fellows. Their staffs have been not 
bly strengthened by the appointments 
able and productive young members who 
were trained and brought to their attention 
by the National Research Fellowship plan. 
(5) In this highest plane of education, 
there is particular advantage in cooperative 
action by the universities which puts the 
best welfare of the fellow and the 
progress of his field above the immediate, 


best 


and sometimes partially selfish, interests of 
the universities. What I have in mind par 
ticularly are the advantages of national 
recognition, of selection of fellows by a rep- 
resentative board and of liberty of the fel 
low to elect (within limits) to carry on his 
work in that institution which he believes 
will be most helpful to him. There is espe- 
cial advantage in the policy of expecting 
fellows to change their environment during 
the period of appointment, thus broaden- 
ing their vision and their contacts. 

(6) We are indebted and grateful to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for its great contri- 
bution to the establishment and develop- 
ment of this system of post-doctorate fellow- 
ships. It has been a decidedly cooperative 
enterprise to which a considerable group of 
the nation’s leading scholars have freely 
devoted much time and hard work, and to 
which the universities have contributed no 


) 


small amount in facilities and supervision. 
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While there is no question of the con- 
ed keen interest of the Rockefeller 
indation in the post-doctorate fellowship 

‘iple, it that the 
ndation will not continue its support of 

's general program on the same seale and 

Speaking 


‘ 


appears certain 


same way as in the past. 
ly without authority, and expressing 
my personal opinion, I believe that the 


ndation would wish to give some sub- 
tial help to an organized group of uni- 
rsities in maintaining a cooperative post- 
torate fellowship program, if they could 
rree upon a plan showing promise of sue- 
ss and permanence. 
Starting from these premises, I first con- 
sidered a plan, suggested to me by one of 
former National Research Fellows, of 
seeking to secure a fund for continuing the 
present fellowship program. The sugges- 
n was to ask every university which has 
produced or entertained National Research 
Fellows, to contribute to the common pool. 
A formula for specifying the size of these 
‘ontributions in terms of the number of 
such Fellows which had come from or to the 
niversity during the preceding five years 
ild easily be set up to provide (on paper) 
the desired total fund. This plan has an 
ittractive feature of equity, in that each 
institution would contribute to the support 
' the project an amount proportional to its 
wn participation in the fellowship activi- 
ties. I think such a plan might work, but 
i serious difficulty would be to secure the 
utributions. Comptrollers have a way of 
preventing expenditures which are not 
inder the direct control of the institution 
and directly chargeable, item by item, to its 
‘egally authorized objectives. Consequently 
| discarded this suggestion in favor of the 
following plan, which possesses similar ad- 
vantages, with additional ones, and avoids 
the difficulty just mentioned. 
Each cooperating university is asked to 
fer post-doetorate fellowships for research 
be carried out in that institution, in such 
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number and in such fields as it may wish. 
The university agrees to appoint to these 
fellowships those candidates who are se- 
lected and recommended by an appropriate 
board of selection which receives and con- 
siders all from candidates 
throughout the country. The candidates 
are expected to submit, among their appli- 


applications 


eation papers, carefully prepared plans for 
research and to indicate one or more choices 
of cooperating institutions at which they 
would elect to carry on their work, if ap- 
pointed. I believe that the principle of 
requiring a fellow to work in a new environ- 
ment should be followed. The institution 
has the right to refuse to make the appoint- 
ment if its quota is already filled or if the 
proposed program of research is not feasible 
or acceptable at the institution, but it is 
expected that the institution will make the 
recommended appointment 
such obstacle makes this impossible. 
Appointments should be for a two-year 


unless some 


period (or for one year with a high expee- 
taney of a second year), with privilege in 
exceptional cases of reappointment to a 
third year. I would recommend that the 
fellow be expected to cooperate in the teach- 
ing or other work of the department in 
which he is appointed to an extent requir- 
ing not more than one third of his working 
time, and under the direction of the depart- 
ment as a member of its staff. I would also 
recommend adoption of a schedule of sti- 
pends uniform in all institutions in order 
that financial considerations may exert the 
minimum of influence in the candidate’s 
selection of his institution. A schedule 
somewhat similar to that followed by the 
National Research Fellowship Board would 
seem to be appropriate. 

As to the boards of selection and the gen- 
eral administration of the plan, I can imag- 


ine no arrangement comparable in its 


advantages to that of asking the National 
Research Council, the Social Science 
search Council and the American Council 


te- 
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of Learned Societies to undertake these 
responsibilities in the fields of the natural 
and humanities, 


They have experience, they 
B } ; 


sciences, social sciences 
respectively. 
command the services of all the educational 
and research talent of the country, they are 
neutral as regards rival claims of institu- 
tions or sections of the country, and they 
are organized to do the work. I believe, 
however, that some other body, such as a 
committee of this association, with advice 
and from these 
three councils, should first draft the general 
features of the plan, seek adherence to it 
by the individual universities, solicit eon- 


perhaps representation 


tributory support toward the plan from the 
Rockefeller other 
and secure the cooperation of these three 


Foundation or sources, 
councils to administer the plan under gen- 
eral supervision and coordination by the 
committee of this other 
words, it should be the plan of the univer- 
sities, as represented by this association, 


association. In 


rather than a plan of the councils offered 
to the universities, for the universities, as 
[ see it, must take the initiative and aecept 
the basie responsibility if any permanent 
plan is to be achieved. 

A question arises as to the fields which 
should be covered by a post-doctorate fel- 
lowship plan. If there is to be limitation, 
I should unhesitatingly say that the basic 
fields should be given preference. However, 
I believe that a strong argument ean be 
made for including certain of the profes- 
sional fields, such as medicine, engineering 
and agriculture. In these fields there is a 
well-developed research technique and pro- 
gram of fundamental character. They all 
have tremendously important undeveloped 
fields for future exploration. Medicine has 
already benefited by the post-doctorate 
fellowship plan. Engineering and agriecul- 
ture present tremendous opportunities and 
great need, because fundamental research 
in these fields is not yet generally developed 
to the high state of the other fields, and such 
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fellowships would be a powerful aid in this 
direction. When it comes to other profes. 
sions like law, theology or business, | 
fess to a doubt whether there is a researe! 
technique of demonstrated value in 
same sense as in the fields previously 
tioned, but perhaps my doubt is the resy!t 
of my own ignorance and predominant}; 
seientifie training and environment. 

Finally, as to possible support by 
Rockefeller Foundation, I am hopeful, 
the ground of its sympathetic interest j) 
this sort of thing, that it would conside: 
favorably an application to earry t} 
‘‘overhead’’ costs of such a program 
ministrative expenses in the offices of the 
tnree councils and necessary travel ex- 
penses of members of the central committee 
and the boards of selection. Perhaps 
would make a small initial grant to defray 
the promotional cost of the plan. Perhaps 
it might even contribute a portion of t! 
fellowship stipends or take eare of such ex 
tension of the plan as would introduce a 
certain international aspect. Knowing its 
keen desire to be helpful in those fields 
where the public need is greatest, it might 
wish to give its support to different degrees 
in the different fields. All such possibilities 
should, of course, be explored if it is de 
cided to proceed with the attempt to inau 
gurate a plan of post-doctorate fellowships 
along some such lines as are here suggested, 
and the possibilities are mentioned only as 
suggestions for future reference. 

In eonelusion, therefore, I would recom- 
mend to the governing body of this associa- 
tion that it consider the question whether 
the value of post-doctorate fellowships, the 
critical situation facing the present system 
of fellowships and the objectives and lead- 
ership of the association do not demand that 
it undertake the responsibility of devising, 
promoting and supervising a new fellow- 
ship program. If the answer to this ques- 
tion is positive, I would further recommend 
the appointment of a suitable committee to 
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id with the preparation of the best 
hat ean be devised in the light of all 
nce, suggestions and good judgment 


: available. I should hope that the 
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plan could soon be brought to the stage in 
which it could be presented to universities 
and to the Rockefeller or other foundations 
for their cooperative support. 


DISCUSSION OF POST-DOCTORAL TRAINING' 


By Dr. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


of the most striking changes in 
ern education has been the prolong- 

if the training periods in the fields 
Where research work 
ig up to the degree of doctor of 
sophy has gone on alongside of the 
sophy has gone on alongside of the 
rineer, it has covered about the same 
. of time as that required for the pro- 
As additional time is re- 
red beyond the professional degree for 


professions. 


nal degrees. 
ning, as the period of internship in 
‘ine, the assistantship in the law office 
mple work on some engineering project, 
we are finding that there must be an in- 
in time required if men with re- 
search capacity are to be given an ade- 
trying-out and development-period. 
A\t present we are inclined to catapult our 
loctors of philosophy into teaching sched- 
s with minimum reservations of time for 
rch. 
The various fellowships that have been 
stablished for the period beyond the Ph.D. 
degree have not only contributed to the 
elopment of men and much productive 
rk, but they have demonstrated that 
e means must be found for a continu- 
n of similar opportunities. The uni- 
versity, through its assistantships, instruc- 
rships, and by over-staffing, can do a 
vood deal in this direction; but the fellow- 
ship plan permits a better choice of per- 
sonnel, gives a longer trial period in re- 
‘Read before the thirty-seventh annual confer- 
ence of the Association of American Universities, 
nell University, November 9. 


search itself, and makes possible the selee- 
tion of the best locale for the fellows. It 
is advantageous to have men of research 
capacity move from one laboratory to an- 
other and to meet new conditions. In this 
way their minds are much more apt to be 
set afire. It is particularly important for 
this to come in the early period when, 
broadly speaking, there is the most elas- 
ticity of the intellect and the most likeli- 
hood of new discoveries. Research, too, has 
become now a matter of brain pools, of 
bringing a number of men together to work 
on a common problem which they view from 
the points of view of different training. 
The Fellowship Plan permits the bringing 
in of the most promising mind from the 
outside to fit into such a brain pool. In 
general I am in hearty agreement with 
what Dr. Lillie has said about the signifi- 
The 


details of such fellowship plans are not so 


cance of the Research Fellowships. 


important as the fact that some method be 
found of continuing the policy. The uni- 
versity must do all it can to give the great- 
est opportunity to promising men in re- 
search, at least up to the age of forty. At 
present our procedure is such that the 
academie hack who work-horses his way to 
a reluctantly given Ph.D. degree is not 
likely to get a competitive fellowship, but 
he may get a university appointment. We 
still put a high premium on docility in the 
selection of young colleagues in many uni- 
versity departments. 

The fellowship plan has shown itself to 
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be one of the best ways to permit the de- toral fellowships in their chosen fiel;js 
velopment of men of the highest grade, and interest. It would seem reasonable to me 


at the same time to bring this development to request a gift sufficient to handle 
to the attention of those making new ap-_ head expenses and at the beginning to pay 


pointments in university circles. at least one-half of the honorarium or sa] 
President Compton offers a practical ary of post-doctoral fellows where the y 
plan for the continuation of these post- versity will provide the other half. Neces 


doctoral fellowships. Whether it is the sarily the numbers will have to be limi 
plan that ean be worked out, I do not know; in aeceordance with the funds available 

but I am confident that some such plan I like the idea of President Compt 
should be promptly promoted. It would having his plan a plan of the universities 
seem to me reasonable to ask the founda- presented by them, so that the respons 
tions which are interested in research fel- bility of the university will be perfect]; 
lowships for sufficient funds under some clear. I think that with a start for a fey 
form of central control to make it rela- years along these lines, the universities wi 
tively easy for all the members of our gradually adopt the post-doctoral training 
association to have at least some post-doe- as their own responsibility. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN WALES a feature of student life common to the provi 
Ar each meeting of the Courts of Governors — cial universities. 
of the University Colleges of Wales, evidence Reference is made to the difficulties eaused b 
is given of the inerease in the number of stu- the lack of continuity in the official police, 
dents. In all the colleges, despite the industrial underlying the training of intending teacher: 
depression, according to The Educational Sup- a difficulty not confined to the Welsh colleges 
plement of The London Times, the actual num- Since 1930-31 the number of places has d 
bers have during the last few vears grown fairly clined by 25 per cent., an exceptionally larg 


steadily. Yet the total inerease is to a certain figure which must have caused serious financia 
extent not a real but an apparent one. The loss. In 1928-29 there were, it is reported, 315 


principal of the University College at Aberyst- applications for 112 grant-earning places 

wyth, in his report to the court at the recent Aberystwyth. In 1933-34 the number of ava 
autumn meeting, stated that the number of stu- able places was 77 and the number of app! 
dents at the college continued to rise. The in- eants 508. It should be possible, by consulta 
crease is general, for the total university popu- tion between the local authorities and the co 


lation has grown since 1929 by about 32 per leges responsible for the training of teachers, 
cent. Part of it is due, however, not to the to produce a plan by means of which the numbe: 
number of students entering the colleges. At of teachers required each year could be mor 
Aberystwyth, for example, the number of new carefully regulated and the present corapetitio: 
students this session is 187; last year it was for posts prevented. The college is financial!) 
216 and in 1933 it was 218. Students, for the sound. 
time being, are staying longer at college, some The council of the University College 
to take honors courses, others to undertake re- Swansea has accepted tenders for the constru: 
search. Many who do so remain, hope that in tion of the college library. Building is to b 
staying to take a higher degree they will the begun at once, and it is hoped that the library 
more easily get posts—the majority as teachers. will be ready for occupation in about two years 
It is pointed out that this method of filling up _ It is to cost £34,281, though the complete schen 
the time of waiting, while better than remain- will involve much more. At the University © 
ing idle, is not entirely to be commended. It is lege, Cardiff, a movement is afoot to link 








Teehnieal 
School of 


department of the 
the Welsh National 


ceutical 
Collece with 
as —_ 
\t Cardiff the improvement in the juvenile 
There are still 1,232 
en on the “live” This is due to 
| dismissals and to the inelusion of the 
en More posts 


»wever, being found for those out of work. 


market continues. 


register. 
who left school in July. 


authorities are being asked to consider the 

nm of special courses for those children 
ire unemploved and who possess special 
At Cardiff, as else- 
_ there are three types of unemployed chil- 


itional qualifications. 


those who have reached the school-leaving 

but who have not found work and have 

led to remain at school, those who have left 

| and are unemployed, and those who have 

engaged at work but are no longer em- 

d. The first class is looked after at school. 

Of the others it is thought that few are suitable 
‘ special instruction. 

A careful inquiry, it is said, would be likely 

produce interesting results, especially in the 

higher age group (18 and upwards), where ex- 


‘ence in work may have provided a basis for 
ial instruction. 


erest is that the school medieal officer should be 


Another suggestion of in- 


isked to report upon these children as to their 
Children 


with physieal defects, such as bad eyesight or 


physical suitability for employment. 


hearing, and children physically weak are to be 
Unfortunately, 
however, work is not so plentiful that the boy 
i girl ean afford to make their choice. When 
a job offers it has to be taken, if not, there are 


advised in their choice of work. 


others who will aceept it. This plan may never- 
theless serve as an introduction to a more gen- 
eral plan of voeational guidance which, in more 
prosperous times, it is hoped, will be of great 


IrVvie 
Service, 


GRANTS TO MASSACHUSETTS COL- 
LEGES BY THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
FiguRES have been reported by the various 
states showing that 109,001 students in 1,602 
colleges and universities receive aid from the 
Of this num- 
The 


national director, Aubrey W. Williams, reports 


National Youth Administration. 
ber 104,501 are undergraduate students. 
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that the whole program now involves a monthly 
allotment of $1,559,645, and the graduate stu- 
dent help amounts to $79,300 a month through 
out the country. 

This work was done last year by the edueation 
division of the Emergeney Relief Administra- 
tion, but 137 more colleges and universities par 
ticipate in it now than a year ago and 10,193 
more students are helped. 

The 
Massachusetts, the number of 
receiving help and the total monthly allotment 


number of colleges and universities in 


students in each 


to each institution for the present college vear 
have been given out by Arthur G. Rotch. They 
are as follows: 


Monthly 





Quota allotment 
AOE CORT Go ercig ain c00cieeeeo'0's 94 $1,410.00 
American International College .... 14 660.00 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 17 5.00 
Agmmmmpiog COMGES 6c ccc cc stivcuss 9 5.00 
Atlantie Union College ........ <a 5.00 
Rishop-Lee School .............. 6 90.00 
Boston Architectural Club ....... 8 120.00 
FRR fb 6 shades eccsccaces 267 4,005.00 
Bostom University ...csecscceces 630 9,450.00 
touve-Boston School ............. 12 180.00 
Cambridge School of Liberal Arts... 7 105.00 
Clare DWRIVOLSIy .¢ cc cvs cscss eee 14 660.00 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 12 180.00 
astern Nazarene College ......... 24 360.00 
Emerson College .......... 19 285.00 
Bmmiamee?l Conmeme .. ccc cccsccens 40 600.00 
py a ee 7 105.00 
Gordon College of Theology and Mis 
27 105.00 
5 75.00 





International Young Men’s Christian 





Association College ............ 64 960.00 
Lasalle Junior College ............ 26 390.00 
Longy School of Music ............ 14 210.00 
Lowell Textile Institute ......... 19 285.00 
Mass. College of Osteopathy ....... 5 75.00 
Mass. Institute of Tech. .......... 240 3,600.00 
Mase. School Of Art 2.0... ccc ccccee 16 690.00 
Mass. State College ......-ce0- 151 15.00 
WeIGreees CONGR 2. ccc cceeccncces 25 5.00 
Mount Holyoke College ........... 107 5.00 
New Bedford Textile School ....... 13 5.00 
N. E. Conservatory of Music ...... 30 oo 
Northeastern University .......... 193 5.00 
Portia: Ew BCMGOL 2. ccc ccccccccs 27 5.00 
Radcliffe College .......... 105 5.00 
Pe IN bn ccc vc ecwcewscecseve 35 .525.00 
SCAMIOF BENOOL «ccc eee cccess 19 285.00 
State Teachers Colleges : 

IR aroha aha Gtclae wis ace oe. wale & 67 1,005.00 

TRPIGMOWATER 2. ccc wecwes ven, C8 990.00 

BEN 6b "cia 60> n'a bee Bw 55 825.00 

io) ee eee 41 615.00 

ER ie sais, aaah Ne. ouigs bach Bow 9 1235.00 

IES et arw ais. «: slo seek. okie 00 He 31 165.00 

yt ee 9 35.00 

WE a Wie o cidib or re sew ae oe 59 885.00 

Wo, SSR ARAP eres 23 345.00 
Suffolk Law School .......... ate iw ee 1,275.00 
be BO 237 »,555.00 
The Nursery Training School ...... 3 45.00 
Wentworth Institute . 2.2.6. cs cee 29 435.00 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute.... 65 975.00 

I ke a ave «Bsc kie ow eal .3191 $47,865.00 








TOO 
(il E All 
Quota « Total 
student monthly 
Masters Drs allotment 
Boston University G2 bet S$ S60.00 
Clark University : 5 9 320.00 
International \¥ M. ¢ A. ¢ l 
lege 5 0 50.00 
Mas Institute of Tec 6 s 1,500.00 
Mass. State College ) ) 210.00 
Radcliffe College 10 420.00 
Tufts College .. a S ) 80.00 
Worcester Polytechnic Insti 
tute 20.00 
Potals 136 70 $3,460.00 
NURSING EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


THE establishment of a department of nursing 
in the Columbia School of Medicine, which will 
assume the edueational direction of the Presby- 
Nursing, 


terian Hospital School ot has been an- 


nouneed. 
education at the uni- 


A program of nursing 


versity level will be formulated to provide a 
broader scientific and eultural background for 
the students which it is hoped will enable them 
to meet widening responsibilities and opportu- 
nities in both the community and the hospital. 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth 


assistant director of the School of Nursing, has 


Conrad, formerly 
been named as the first professor of nursing on 
the medical faculty, and will direct the academic 
Miss Helen 


Young, who has been director of the School of 


studies of the nurses in training. 
Nursing sinee 1921, will continue as director of 
nursing. The reorganization will effect a closer 
integration of the university and the hospitals 
at the Medical Center and make possible the 
interweaving of medical and nursing edueation. 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of the School 
of Medicine, has made publie a statement in 


whieh he says in part: 


It has been felt that the most satisfactory and 
permanent program will result from a plan which 
will provide that the nursing personnel in the hos- 
pitals and clinics in the Medical Center engaged in 
instruction shall hold appointments both in the uni- 
versity and in the hospitals. This general plan will 
parallel the present program of the Medical Faculty 
in which individuals receive university appoint- 
ments for teaching and appointments in the hos- 
pitals and clinics for the care of the sick. 

The possibilities of creating at the Medical Cen- 
ter a strong educational organization for nursing 
education are most promising. With unlimited op- 
portunities for public health work, a great univer- 
sity center, a medical school with a full teaching 
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faculty, affiliations with organized pub! 
nursing prograras, adequate hospital 
pensary facilities which embrace opportunit 
nursing training in general medicine, surg: 
dren’s diseases, obstetrics, neurology, ort! 
the surgical and medical specialties, psychiat 
hospital and nursing school administration, 
be possible to make a unique contribution ti 
education. 

Not only would these facilities and opport 
be available for elaborating and strengthen 
basic course of nurse training itself, but they 
provide opportunities for advanced nursing ; 
tion and practise and for developing gradu 
in the special fields of nursing. 

It would, therefore, be possible to visualize 
the university direction a comprehensive 
nursing education at a university level and 
unexcelled opportunities in the various fields 
stitutional and public health nursing, hospit 
nursing school administration, industrial n 


school nursing and allied fields. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 

THE twenty-second annual meeting of th 
National Council of Geography Teachers will }y 
held in the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Miss 
Friday and Saturday, December 27 and 28 
There will be five sessions and a dinner. Fo: 
Sunday, December 29, a field trip around St 
Louis is scheduled. Arrangements for reduced 


railroad fares have been made. A_ natior 
broadeast over the Columbia Broadcasting net 
work will occur. 

Speakers and discussion leaders from vai 
sections of the country will consider (1) T 
Content of Geography for Beginners, (2) (i: 
raphy in the Senior High School, (3) Advertis 
ing Geography, (4) Professionalized Subject 
Matter in Geography, (5) Geography in World 
Relationships. 

Requests for programs and further informa 


tion concerning the annual meeting may be ad 


dressed to Erna Grassmuck, chairman, Educ: 
Committee, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

The officers of the National Council are: Pres 
ident, C. E. Cooper, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; First Vice-president, Alison E. Aitchison, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
Second Vice-president, Floyd F. Cunningham, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala.; Secr 


tional Relations 














Villiam J. Berry, State Teachers College, 
oo. Mich.; Treasurer, H. Harrison Rus 
state Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penna. 
J. Miller, State Teachers College, Man- 
Minnesota, is editor of The Journal of 


phy, the official publication of the Na- 


Couneil. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS AT 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

ScuooL of Publie Affairs was opened at 
vinning of the academic year at Wayne 
sity, Detroit. The school will emphasize 
iining of students to deal with present-day 
nmental, economie and social problems. 
Lent D. 

Bureau of Governmental Research, recently on 


Upson, director of the Detroit 


as special representative of the Federal 

ency Relief Administration on matters of 

cation and finance, has been appointed di- 

r of the new unit. 

lhe School of Publie Affairs includes courses 

social sciences previously presented by 

e faculties of the university, supplemented by 

\ditional pertinent courses organized in terms 
special funetions of the new unit. 

in addition to providing undergraduate stu- 

with a thorough instruction in the social 

sciences, with particular emphasis on present- 

the offer 

ition to graduate students who have indi- 


problems, school will advanced 
a special interest and aptitude in social 

work. It will also provide additional 
i¢ for men and women employed in public 
asi-publie service as well as in private 


cooperation with the Detroit Bureau of 
vernmental Research and the Social Science 
Research Council of the university, the school 

stress research in the economie, social and 
vovernmental problems of the Detroit metro- 
The publie agencies of Wayne 
County will be used as a laboratory. 

The list of courses in the curriculum is not 
limited to economies and government but in- 
cludes courses in history, accounting, mathe- 
matics and correlated studies. 
in deseribing the research functions of the 
school, Dr. Charles L. Spain, executive vice- 
president of the university, made the following 
statement: 


litan area. 
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Research in the social sciences permits the uni 
versity to be of distinet service to the citizen body 
from which it receives support. No citizen or 
ganization concerned with social and governmental 
problems can have available to it the resources that 
are to be found in the university. Detroit, as 
much as any community in the country, has had 
the benefit of study of its social and industrial 
problems by both local and national organizations. 
However, none of these has been in a position to 
devise a long-term plan of study to cover the vari- 
ous phases of economic, social, and governmental 
life of the community, or to devote continuous years 
with ample resources to the carrying out of such 
a plan of research. It is this that Wayne Univer 
sity proposes to do. 


THE SEVENTH WORLD CONFERENCE 
OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIPS 


THE twenty-first anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the New Education Fellowship will be 
celebrated at the seventh world conference to 
be held at Cheltenham, England, next year from 
July 31 to August 14. 


ference will be “Education in a Free Society.” 


The subject of the eon- 


The organization of the conference will have 


certain novel features. There will be no see- 
tional lectures, as it is believed that the day of 


There will 


also be only one main lecture each evening so as 


the pure lecture conference is over. 


to enable the speaker to elaborate his thesis fully 
and give time for adequate translation into 
either French or English. The next morning 
there will be a carefully prepared symposium 
in which a number of well-known educationists 
from different countries will diseuss the address 
of the night before. 
continued later in smal] study groups, each of 


These diseussions will be 


which will have its own leader. Among the 
main speakers who have already promised their 
assistance are the president of the conference, 
Sir Perey Nunn, to whom will fall the task of 
discussing the lessons of the past twenty-one 
years; Professor Pierre Bovet, who will take as 
his subject, “Can Religious Edueation Make for 
Freedom and Peace?” Professor Paul Langevin, 
who will talk on “Science and Freedom”; Pro- 
fessor Piaget, who will discuss the “Formation 
of the Free Personality,” and F. Clarke, who 
will speak on “Democracy and Social Control.” 


Besides these main lectures there will be groups 
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courses and demonstrations as well as 


of the International Commis- 


Fellowship on Examinations, the 


Teachers, Psychology and Eduea- 


+ 


tion, ete. 


Cheltenham has been chosen as the place of 


It is eight miles from Gloucester, and 


meeting. 


thirty miles from Stratford-upon-Avon, 


only 
Malvern and Oxford. The conference is being 
welcomed by the town, which has put at its dis- 
position the fine Town Hall, as well as the Pit- 
ville Spa for the use of the Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts. Exeellent board and lodging has 


been arranged at reasonable prices. Free en- 


tranee has been granted for members to the 


open-air swimming bath, the tennis courts and 


gardens. Cheltenham is a well-known eduea- 
tional center, and the colleges have arranged for 
the use of their buildings for conference pur- 


poses. 


THE ENGINEERING CONFERENCE FOR 
BOYS AT LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE held its second two-week 
Engineering Conference for Boys from June 
1935. 
four secondary school boys showed an increase 
In all, 


seventeen different schools, in five states, were 


‘ 


23 to July 6, The enrolment of twenty- 


of fifteen per cent. over that of 1934. 


represented at the conference, thirteen of these 


being high schools and four being private 


schools. Eighty per cent. of the boys came from 
high schools and twenty per cent. from private 
schools. Seventeen boys were of college en- 
trance age, four had completed their junior 
year and three their sophomore year in school. 

The same general program that proved so 
effective in 1934 was followed this year, the gen- 
eral purpose being to inform the boys about the 
profession of engineering, the qualifications re- 
quired of those who enter it, and above all, to 
assist the boys in their own choice of a career 
in which they will be most likely to succeed, 
basing their choice on their interests and indi- 
vidual aptitudes. In addition to the profes- 
sional field of engineering, there were included 
in this year’s program the general cultural and 
business aspects of an engineering education as 
preparation for a fuller life in the modern 


world. 


VoL. 42, No 


divisions of the engineerjp; 


The 


profession were covered by lectures given }) 


five main 
professors of engineering of the college, 
dition, the boys were given opportunity to Jean 
first-hand about the work of engineers by 
oratory exercises and demonstrations and }y, 
visits to industrial plants in the Lehigh Va 
the most varied industrial region in the | nited 
States. 
were given by Dr. William Mather Lewis, pres 


The other lectures on general subjects 


dent of Lafayette College; Theodore A. Distler, 


dean of Lafayette College; E. Leland Durkee. 


engineer of MeClintie-Marshall Corporatio 


and Howard Lee Davis, director of Technica! 
Kmployment and Training of the New York 
Telephone Company. 

Tests embraced those for personality, 


These 


planned and interpreted to the boys and 


lastie and engineering aptitudes. 


parents through personal interviews and an ad 
dress by Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, assistant 
professor of psychology and personnel officer 
Dr. Brote 
markle spent three days at the conference during 
which time he talked with each boy individually. 
In addition, each boy talked with the three gui 


of the University of Pennsylvania. 


dance counselors of the staffs: Dean Distler, Dn 
G. H. Fickes, personnel director of the college, 
and Elton E. 
High Sehool. 
different engineering fields were arranged with 


Stone, principal of the Easton 
Finally interviews relative to the 


the engineering professors. 

As before, a written report was given to the 
parents at the close of the conference giving 
the results of the tests and their interpretation 
in the light of personal observations of the boys 
The recreation features were managed by Pro- 
fessor Harold J. Kennard, and there was com 
plete absence of illness and a perceptible phys- 
ical improvement in the group. 

The results of the two conferences can not be 
measured accurately, principally because the 
programs decided upon by the two groups ol 
boys are still in the process of development. It 
will require at least five years to obtain any- 
thing like an accurate picture of the effect of 
the conferences on the lives of the registrants. 
In so far as it has been ascertained, the choices 
of college courses made by the boys have fol- 
lowed the directions indicated by the tests. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Leon N. 

< in Camden, N. J., was elected president 


NEULEN, superintendent ot 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
eighty-first annual convention in Atlantic 
City, which was held from November 8 to 11. 
fe succeeds Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of 
s of Montclair, who has served three terms 
s president. 
association voted to increase the dues to 
2.00 a year for all teachers receiving salaries of 
ore than $1,000 a year, and gave tentative ap- 
al to a new method of electing officers. 
fen thousand teachers were present. Among 
speakers were Will Durant, Albert Edward 
Wiggam, Agnes Samuelson, Nellie Tayloe Ross 
nd A. J. Stoddard. 


ided Mr. Pickell, John A. Spargo, superin- 


Speakers from New Jersey 


lent of Nutley; Dr. Robert C. Clothier, pres- 
of Rutgers University, and Charles H. 
ott, New Jersey state superintendent. Gov- 
ernor Harold G. Hoffman presented the annual 
vard tor distinguished service to education 
ludge Joseph G. Wolber, who recently re- 

ed as chairman of the education committee of 
Attorney-General David T. 
Wilentz, of New Jersey, addressed the classroom 


the State Senate. 


eners., 
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Resolutions were approved endorsing the 
equalization plan for state school finance re- 
the 


awaiting the provision of revenues from tax 


cently passed by Legislature and now 


sourees other than real estate. It was voted to 
appoint a committee to study new certification 
requirements which many teachers feel consti 
tute a threat to their tenure protection. 

Dr. Neulen was elected to the presidency after 
His 


opponent was Helen G. Stevenson, of Newark. 


the first contested election in twelve years. 


Dr. Neulen was born at Northwood, Iowa, in 
1894. He received a B.A. degree from St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., in 1916, an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University in 1923, and a 
Ph.D. from Columbia in 1931. 
of the Phi Delta Kappa fraternity. 
brother is Dr. Lester N. Neulen, supervising 


He is a member 
His twin 


principal of Teaneck, N. J. 

While in New York Dr. Neulen was commis- 
sioned by Columbia University to make a survey 
of educational methods and conditions in Sean 
countries. From 1916 to 1922 he 
taught school in Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. 
assistant superintendent and superintendent of 


dinavian 
In 1924 he was successively supervisor, 
schools at Champaign, Ill. He was elected su- 
perintendent of the Camden schools in 1931, to 


sueceed Dr. James E. Bryan, who retired, and 
was reelected in 1934. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ur. JouN AHLUM SCHAEFFER will be formally 
naugurated as president of Franklin and Mar- 
College, Lancaster, Pa., on December 6. 
le suceeeds Dr. Henry H. Apple, whose resig- 
nation, after twenty-six years of service, became 
effective at the end of the academic year. 

THE installation of Dr. Arthur A. O’Leary, 
S.J., as president of Georgetown University, 
takes place on November 23. 


} ] 
“iidtli 


Dr. O. E. JENNINGS has been appointed head 
of the department of biology at the University 
of Pittsburgh, which has been formed by com- 
bining the existing departments of zoology and 
All members of the former depart- 
ments of zoology and botany are retained. Dr. 
Jennings has been connected with the univer- 
sity since 1911, since 1914 as head of the depart- 


botany. 


ment of botany. Dr. Robert T. Hance, since 
1927 professor and head of the department of 
zoology, is now in charge of an enlarged pro- 
gram in the field of cytology. 

REcENT changes in the faculty of Harvard 
University include Dr. Clarence H. Haring, who 
has been appointed Robert Woods Bliss pro- 
fessor of Latin-American history and economies ; 
Dr. Edwin F. Gay, who has been transferred to 
the Henry Lee professorship of economic his- 
tory, succeeding Professor Frank W. Taussig, 
now professor emeritus, and Dr. Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, since 1932 professor of economics, 
who has been made George F. Baker professor 
of economies, to succeed Professor Emeritus 


Charles J. Bullock. 
At the Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
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Ella L. 


from associate professor to professor of English 


nology Dr. Wood has been promoted 


and modern languages. In the department of 
mathematics Drs. J. M. Harrington, Fay Partlo, 


L. A. Rose and EK. W. 


position of associate professors. 


Schilling, have been ad- 
vaneed to the 

Miss NivA SHEFFIELD has become director of 
physical education, Louisiana State University, 
Jaton Rouge. 

Dr. Rupyarp K. Bent, instructor in science 
at the University of Minnesota High School for 
the past three years, has resigned to become 
associate professor of education at the Univer- 


sity of Arkansas. 


Dr. A. 
phile, has been appointed Rosenbach lecture fel- 


low in bibliography at the University of Penn- 


Kpwarp NEWTON, essayist and biblio- 


sylvania for the academic year 1935-36. 

J. N. Peart, second master of Epsom College, 
England, has been appointed head master of 
King’s College, Aukland, New Zealand. He is 
thirty-five years old. 

Mrs. Grace M. Poo.e was inducted as dean 
of Stoneleigh College for Women, Rye, N. H., 
on November 23. 

Dr. EuGEN FiscHer has been appointed head 
of the Institute for the Biology of Heredity and 
Racial Hygiene, which was recently opened at 
Frankfurt-on-Main. 

Dr. JAMES E. Louau, who was for eighteen 
years dean of the Division of Extramural Teaech- 
ing at New York University, has again been 
made director of the Floating University, the 
members of which will start on February 6 on 


a voyage around the world. The Floating Uni- 
versity was organized six years ago by Dr. 


Lough, but no eruises have been made for four 
years. 

Dr. StePpHEN P. DuaGan, director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, presided at a 
dinner given by the Associate Alumni of the 
College of the City of New York on November 
16. On this oceasion a Townsend Harris Medal 
for post-graduate achievement was presented to 
Dr. Morton S. Gottsehall, dean of the School of 


Liberal Arts and Science of the college. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT will re- 
ceive the honorary degree of doctor of laws at a 
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special convocation to be held at Notre 
University on December 9. 


THE University of Paris conferred in qi)sey;;, 
on November 9 its honorary doctorate on J) 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, director of the Wj 
G. Kerekhoff Laboratories of the Biologics} § 
ences at the California Institute of Techno 


Dr. FREDERICK J. E. WoOopBRIDGE, deat 
faculties of political science, philosophy, pure 

i Columbia University, 
was elected a member of the Ameriean Aca bean: 
of Arts and Letters on November 14. The meet 
ing at which the election took place commem 
rated the centennial of the birth of Mark Twa 


seienee and fine arts at 


THE Nobel Prize in physies for 1935 has bee; 
awarded to James Chadwick, of the Universit 
of Liverpool, for his discovery of the neutro: 
while working at the Cavendish Laboratory ot 
The prize in 
chemistry has been awarded to Professor Fred 


the University of Cambridge. 


erick Joliot and Mme. Irene Curie-Joliot for 
their synthesis of radioactive elements, working 
It will be re 
membered that Mme. Curie-Joliot is the daugh 
ter of M. Pierre Curie and Mme. Marie Curie, 
who were awarded the Nobel Prize in physies i: 
1903 for the discovery of radium. Mme. Marie 
Curie also received the Nobel Prize in chemistry 


in the Curie Laboratory, Paris. 


in 1911, for the isolation of radium. 


Dr. Davin M. SCHNEIDER, assistant commis 
sioner in charge of the Division of Research 0! 
the Department of Social Welfare for New 
York State, has been elected to the Rensselaer 
chapter of Sigma Xi at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York. 


Dr. EmMitE MALakIs, assistant professor o! 
Romance languages at the University of Penn 
sylvania, has been awarded by the French go\ 
ernment the Medal Palmes Académiques, an 
honor conferred on those who have rendered 
distinguished service in the advancement 0! 
French culture. The medal was formally pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Association of Teach- 


ers of French in Philadelphia on November 1). 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, was 
given in Baltimore on November 16 by the Hop- 
kins chapters of Phi Delta Kappa and P) 
Lambda Theta. The guests included Dr. John 














Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
Raymond 8. Williams, president of the 
ore school board; Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 


\) 


it commissioner of education and presi- 
of Pi Lambda Theta, and Mrs. William 
| nschmidt, executive secretary of the Pub- 
Dr. Florence E. Bam- 
professor of education in the Johns 


‘choo! Association. 


[opkins University, presided, and Dr. David E. 
Weglein, the Baltimore 


g ls, acted as toastmaster. 


superintendent of 


KENNETH B. Murpock, professor of En- 
sh and dean of the faeulty of Arts and Sei- 


ences of Harvard University and master of 
Leverett House, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the Garrick Club in London on 
October 22. Ineluded among the guests were 


Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, principal 
of Queen Mary’s College; Dr. Allen Mawer, 
vost of University College, and Dr. W. R. 
lalliday, prineipal of King’s College. 

\r the meeting of the Board of Education 

Philadelphia on November 11, Joseph W. 
Catharine was reelected president; Dr. Edward 
Martin, viee-president; Add B. Anderson, sec- 
retary and business manager, and Will B. Had- 

, school treasurer. 


Dre. E. A. Runpguist has resigned from the 
Child Study Department of the Minneapolis 
He will be succeeded by Dr. Arnold 
Hilden, professor of psychology at the Uni- 


SCNOOIS, 


versity of Iowa. 


[lowARD SPALDING, formerly principal in the 


Canal Zone and during the past summer assis- 
to Professor Thomas H. Briggs at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been 


elected principal of the high school at North 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Mrs. E. Ltoyp SAnperson, formerly a trustee 
ot the Spenee School, New York City, has been 
appointed temporary headmistress pending the 
appointment of a successor to the late Miss 
Valentine L. Chandor, who died on October 25. 


Dr. Lurwer H. Guiick has been named di- 
rector of a survey of educational methods and 
practices in New York State by the New York 
State Board of Regents and Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
has been appointed associate. Experts will be 
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appointed to inquire into financial problems, 
school district organization, elementary, secon 
dary, adult and higher education, teaching per 
sonnel, Federal aid, and the working of the 


State Department of Education. 


Dr. Pitirm A. SoroKIN, professor of soci 
ology and chairman of the department at Har 
vard University, has been elected president ot 
the International Institute of Sociology for 1936 
and 1937. The congress meets once in two years, 
and will hold its next meeting in Paris in 1937. 


Dr. JorGe MANAcH, of the 


Havana and recently minister of education in 


University ot 


Cuba, will leeture in Spanish at Harvard Uni 
versity on December 4, under the auspices of 
the Harvard department of Romance languages 
and literature. 

Dr. Rosert J. Auey, president emeritus of 
Butler University and president from 1921 until 
his retirement four years ago, died on November 
He had 
been president of the University of Maine from 


1S at the age of seventy-two years. 


1910 to 1921, and had previously been superin 
tendent of public instruction for Indiana. 

Dr. Epwarp H. Wass, associate professor ot 
musi¢e at Bowdoin College, died on November 153 
at the age of sixty years. 

Dr. JonN F. Krueger, formerly president ot! 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb., and professor 
of divinity at Hamma Divinity School, Spring 
field, Ohio, died on November 14 at the age ot 
fifty-four years. 

THE sixth and final meeting of the Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education, Pro 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs, chairman, met at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, Novem 
ber 16-22. 


Issues of Secondary Education” before the Na 


It will make its report on “The 


tional Department of Secondary School Prin 
cipals at St. Louis in February. The report wil! 
be published before that time as a bulletin of the 
department. A later report will present the 


special functions of secondary education. 


THE new Goodell Library at Massachusetts 
State College, built at a cost of $238,000, was 
dedicated on November 7. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Clarence E. Sherman, 
librarian of the Providence Publie Library, who 


spoke on “The College Man Looks at Books and 
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Libraries.” An address was aiso made by 
Joseph L. Hills, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture, University of Vermont, entitled “Goodell 
—I Knew Him.” The afternoon program was 
held at the library. John L. MeConchie, of Mon- 
son, president of the student senate, a member 
of the senior class at the college, spoke on 
“What This Means to Students.” Charles 8. 
Plumb, professor emeritus of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Goodell Library, An Appro- 
priate Name.”’ Mr. Sherman delivered his sec- 


ond address on “Expansion in Three Dimen- 
sions,” and Philip F. Whitmore, Massachusetts 
State College trustee, spoke on “A Real Want 
Supplied.” The exercises closed with a response 
by Basil B. Wood, librarian of the new library. 


Puans for a campaign to raise “not less than 
$10,000,000” for the University of Pennsylvania 
were announced on October 25 by President 
Thomas S. Gates at a banquet of the Associated 
Pennsylvania Clubs, representing alumni groups 
throughout the country. The campaign will con- 
sist of two parts, one to obtain subscriptions 
from alumni and the other from friends of the 
university, including corporations and founda- 
tions as well as individuals. In his address Dr. 
Gates summarized the eampaign objectives in 
general as follows: First, to raise endowment 
funds for maintaining a distinguished faculty 
at the university. Second, to obtain funds essen- 
tial for library and laboratory facilities and 
research, in order that these scholars and scien- 
tists may be assured of the equipment essential 
to the accomplishment of the best results. Third, 
to make adequate provision for attracting and 
maintaining a student body of the highest qual- 
ity by means of scholarship funds and by im- 
proving the physical environment for student 
extracurricular activities. 


AN additional grant and loan of $98,000, to 
add to the sum of $350,000 already allotted, has 
been awarded to the University of Oregon for 
construction of the new library by the Public 
Works Administration. The new grant, when 
added to the previous authorization of $350,- 
000, and approximately $15,000 available from 
the Alumni Holding Company and other sources, 
will make available $463,000 for the new struc- 
ture. This will mean that original plans can be 
carried out, and curtailment found necessary 
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under the first grant need not now interfere 
with completion of the structure. The addi- 
tional funds will permit the contractors to com- 
plete the east wing, the third floor and other 
portions of the structure, and will mean that the 
university will have complete library facilities. 


A NEW wing to the Williston Memorial Library 
at Mourt Holyoke College built at a cost of 
$550,000 was opened on November 9. The cere- 
mony followed the annual Founder’s Day exer- 
cises in the chapel in honor of the ninety-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of the college, with 
Miss Josephine Roche, assistant secretary of the 
treasury, as the principal speaker. Charles Col- 
lens, Boston architect, who designed the addi- 
tion, spoke on the architectural aspects and Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and Miss Bertha Blakely, the col- 
lege librarian, made addresses. The addition ex- 
pands the capacity of the library from 137,000 
volumes to 500,000. The Carnegie Corporation 
has provided a $150,000 salary fund and a $25,- 
000 fund for purchase of books. 


THE new Brimhall building, at the Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, which is devoted 
to the study of life sciences, was dedicated re- 
cently by Heber J. Grant, president of the 
Latter Day Saints Church, at the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the institution. The 
departments of zoology, entomology, bacteriol- 
ogy and botany are housed in the building, 
which was named in honor of the late Dr. George 
H. Brimhall, president of the university from 
1903 to 1921. 

ACTING under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships of the American Library Associa- 
tion has announced that a limited number of 
grants is available for the school year, 1936-37. 
The purpose of these grants is to enable persons 
who have shown promise of contributing to the 
advancement of the library profession to pursue 
a year of special study or research in library 
problems. In general applicants should be 
graduates of approved colleges or universities 
and should have had one year’s work in a library 
school and satisfactory experience, although 
these requirements may be varied for excep- 
tional eases. The stipend for a fellowship will 
be $1,500 or more, varying according to the re- 
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quirements of the recipient. Scholarships will 
vary in amount from $750 to $1,000, and will 
be awarded to persons with less extensive experi- 
ence and training. Applications must be filed 
before February 1, 1936, and should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the American Library 
Association Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, Harrison W. Craver, Engineering 
Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The committee will act upon appli- 
cations before April 1 and successful applicants 
will be notified as soon as possible. 


Rovurns Couiece, Winter Park, Fla., cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary on November 4 by 
holding a special convocation commemorating 
the opening of its first session on November 4, 
1885. The honorary degree of doctor of the 
humanities was presented to Dr. Frank L. Me- 
Vey, president of the University of Kentucky, 
who delivered the principal address. Other 
speakers during the day’s exercises included: 
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Dr. C. F. Thwing, president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University; Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University; W. R. O’Neal, trus- 
tee of Rollins College, and James S. Rickards, 
executive secretary of the Florida Education 
Association. At the final semicentennial cele- 
brations the meeting was addressed by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Shimer, secretary of the United Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa, and Dr. Katherine 
Rogers Adams, an official of the American 
Association of University Women. On Sunday 
semicentennial services were held in Orange 
City, where the original meeting to found the 
college was held early in 1885. Afterwards, Dr. 
Hamilton Holt was tendered a luncheon in honor 
of his tenth year as head of the college, at which 
the speakers were Dr. Robert L. Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges; Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the 
University of Florida, and Dr. M. L. Brittain, 
president of the Georgia School of Technology. 


DISCUSSION 


THE INFLUENCE OF PERMANENT 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION ON 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACH- 

ERS IN SERVICE 

Tue professional preparation of teachers 
consists in providing opportunities for the ac- 
quisition of a body of knowledge, proper pro- 
fessional attitudes and the teaching skills which 
are necessary to a program of instruction. 

A teacher certificate is an evidence of the fact 
that the teacher has the preparation required by 
the state school laws and regulations and that 
permission has been granted by the state through 
one of its general or special agencies to engage 
in publie educational service for compensation. 

The teacher certification laws and regulations 
of the several states place some emphasis upon 
professional preparation. In 1898 twenty-nine 
states recognized professional preparation as the 
basis for granting one or more teacher certifi- 
cates. 

The emphasis upon professional preparation 
for teachers has placed a great obligation upon 
the state. The state must become a positive 
foree, not only through the enforcement of cer- 
tification laws and regulations, but through the 
supervision of the teacher-training institutions 


within its borders. The state can insist upon a 
specified or definite amount of preparation, and 
may determine and control the kind of prepara- 
tion to be given. 

The idea that a normal school, teachers college 
or university school of education or any other 
type of institution can prepare young people 
completely and for all time for the profession 
of teaching has been abandoned. A candidate 
in a teacher-training institution may be awak- 
ened to the more significant problems of child- 
hood and youth. Through the efforts of his 
teachers the candidate may be made to realize 
the importance of securing an adjustment to the 
more complex social aspects of life. But it is in 
the classroom that an opportunity is provided 
for the practical applications of the principles 
of teaching acquired in the teacher training in- 
stitution. In-service education for teachers is 
based upon the assumption that preliminary in- 
stitutionalized teacher preparation is incom- 
plete. This assumption is apparent in other 
professions, as, for example, the medical pro- 
fession. 

In all organizations of people there is lodged 
somewhere a source of authority or direction. 
In the ease of the individuals who compose the 
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state, the source of authority is in the people, 
and the power which they exercise is‘a supreme 
or sovereign power. 

State sovereignty in educational policies and 
programs may be traced to the establishment of 
permanent school funds by states, a movement 
which resulted in a form of supervision of the 
local school systems. When aid from permanent 
endowment funds or any form of state taxation 
for education was accepted, the state was in a 
position to enforce regulations concerning the 
schools of the state. The state began to exercise 
the sovereign power of taxation for the support 
of education in order that every citizen should 
contribute a part of his property sufficient to 
guarantee to every child the educational advan- 
tages to make him an intelligent citizen and 
voter. 

In every line of human endeavor requiring 
united or collective effort some direction and 
control is necessary. This is true in business 
enterprises, scientific researches and the activi- 
ties of the state in the education of its citizens. 
The need for state ideals and state educational 
policies, the need of a unification of educational 
effort, and the elimination of useless and waste- 


ful procedures—these are some of the problems 
which must confront state administrative officers. 

There is a growing tendency for state depart- 
ments of education to assume control over state- 
supported teacher-training institutions. In 1900 
only one state exercised control over the prepa- 


ration of teachers. In 1926 ten states had 
divisions or bureaus of teacher preparation, and 
had established the office of state “director of 
teacher training.” The office unifies the work of 
the state departments of education and the state 
teacher-training institutions. There are many 
opportunities for strengthening the teacher edu- 
cation programs of the country as a whole by 
the state departments of education. Certifica- 
tion standards, curricula, entrance requirements 
and graduation standards are all problems of a 
state nature which demand the constant and 
careful attention and study of the professional 
officers of the state departments of education. 
The state certification of teachers on the basis 
of attendance at a state teacher-training institu- 
tion or an approved privately controlled institu- 
tion affords the state an excellent opportunity 
to use its influence in directing a constructive 
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teacher preparation program for the state. The 
present tendency is to direct all teacher educa- 
tion activities into Uue division or bureau, and 
to place the administration of teacher certifica- 
tion under the supervision of the director of the 
division or bureau. 

The life or permanent eertificate, if ever 
granted, should never be granted on the basis 
of length of service, or on pre-service training 
alone, but on the basis of a long period of suc- 
cessful experience, additional study and evi- 
dence of increased teaching efficiency. 

The in-service education of teachers is a mat- 
ter for the consideration of local school admin- 
istrative officers as well as state school officers. 
The county and city superintendents should 
insist that their teachers grow professionally, 
and that through agencies of helpful super- 
vision, city and county institutes and extension 
courses much may be done to promote the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers. However, there 
must be unification of effort, and directed help- 
ful control. Naturally, the coordination and 
direction of educational policies and programs 
is a function of the state department of educa- 
tion, which should inelude a division of teacher 
preparation. 

Life or permanent certificates are still issued 
by a number of states, although there appears 
to be a good deal of agreement among educa- 
tional experts that such certificates should be 
issued only after long experience and evidence 
of continued professional growth. 

By means of questionnaires and check-lists 
submitted to all state certificating officers the 
writer has been able to determine the number of 
life or permanent certificates requiring in- 
service education for issuance in the several 
states. Only those certificates actually desig- 
nated as “life” or “permanent” certificates by 
certificating officers were included in the study. 

In-service education occurs only after the 
holder of the certificate has taught. Hence in 
reading the laws, rules and regulations of the 
various states the requirement of experience as 
well as that of additional training was basic to 
the classification of certificates in relation to 
in-service education. A numerical summary is 
found in Table I. 

Life certificates which are granted on the basis 
of experience alone lack meaning, and are not 
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TABLE I 








Kinds requir- 

ing in-service 

education for 
issuance 


Kinds of 
life cer- 
tificates 


State 





= 


California 
Colorado 


~ 
| 


” 
NOKNASCBOCSCHNNOSOHKOCOCONSCHRHENAMNOSOOSCOCONOHSS 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississi 
Missour 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


= 
WOWNNNOCHNOOCRURENWOINOCKOMWHHOR 


New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina .. 
a Dakota ... 


= 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina ... 
South Dakota .... 
Tennessee 


Washington 

West Virginia ... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1 
9 
2 
0 
3 
3 
2 
3 . 
5 
3 
1 
2 
0 
6 
1 
1) 
4 
4 
1 
0 
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Percentage of total number of kinds of life certifi- 
cates ae in-service education for issuance—54.6 
per cent. 


an indication of superior teaching skill. The 
practice of granting permanent certificates is 
being questioned by educational experts. The 
permanent certificate, unless based upon a long 
probationary period and additional professional 
training, may become a means of bringing about 
an undesirable state of professional com- 
placency on the part of the teacher. The study 
shows that only 54.6 per cent. of the various 
kinds of life certificates are issued on the basis 
of in-service education and brings to light the 
fact that a much larger percentage of permanent 
certificates should be issued on this basis. 
Mark E. STINE 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MILLERSVILLE, Pa. 
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EDUCATION REBUILDING OUR SOCIAL 
ORDER 

Wird all our recent educational recommenda- 
tions and revisions we are still far removed from 
a true democratic society. No mere change in 
party control or economic program will revolu- 
tionize or raise our standard of culture. Not 
even the best socialism available at this time can 
cure us of our present-day political and eco- 
nomic distemper. Communism is always a 
threat of violence, and fascism carries with it 
the intolerable technique of tyranny. Imperial- 
istic ambitions are selfish, and their realization 
has always involved forms of brutality unbecom- 
ing to our so-called modern civilization. 

The new deal that will have lasting and pene- 
trating benefits must come from the schools, and 
a democracy of education that is anything more 
than theoretical philosophy will have to achieve 
certain instructional changes more fundamental 
than any so far attempted. Democracy is on 
trial, and the world looks to the United States, 
Great Britain and France as the leading ex- 
perimentalists in this form of social order. The 
American opportunity is greater than that of 
any other country because we have a school 
system that is not bound down by tradition and 
antiquated standarus. 

Neither conservative legislation nor political 
revolution can serve us in the long run. Laws 
do but establish more firmly our current institu- 
tions, and the revolutionary procedure at its best 
means merely the removal of forces that seem 
at the time to stand in the way of a certain lim- 
ited line of progress. Dr. J. J. Van der Leeuw, 
the Dutch scholar, said at an educational con- 
ference in Nice on July 30, 1932: “In a law man 
may say what he intends to do, by a revolution 
he may gain the power of acting, but it is always 
man who has to do the creative work; behind all 
political changes, all economic reconstruction, 
stands living man.” 

If man is primary in all social change, then 
it is education that holds the balance of power 
in our crusade for a better social structure. The 
school rather than the halls of legislation is to 
be the firing line in the warfare against greed, 
provincialism, superstition, political corruption 
and racial self-sufficiency. It is the educator 
who is to map out the superior life of the future 
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and inculeate the ideals of a happy, harmonious 
humanity. It is the elassroom instructor who 
will demonstrate in his own minor domain that 
peaceful cooperation is to be the vogue also in 
major government activities. Only the teacher 
deals with the ultimate element in our civiliza- 
tion. Only the tutor and the coach can touch 
and train the living substance from which our 
genuine civilization is to be derived. The poli- 
tician, the economist, the legislator and the ad- 
ministrator are all dependent on the biologist 
and the psychologist for the raw material of 
their trade and for the trend of their influence. 
Only education ean take us beyond ourselves; 
and ours is the problem of ascertaining how to 
present the type of instruction that will carry us 
farthest in the direction of human brotherhood. 
The following suggestions are offered to help 
meet our need for more international intercourse, 
as one phase of essential social reconstruction : 


(1) Greater emphasis on world affairs through 
the teaching of comparative geography, compara- 
tive history, comparative political science and com- 
parative education. 

(2) Giving more attention to the modern foreign 
languages and literatures. 

(3) The social studies to become more than ever 
the center of responsibility and opportunity at 
every grade level. 

(4) Organizing a 100 per cent. program of adult 
education. 

(5) Directing the use of the radio towards world 
amity. 

(6) Better supervision of pupil reading habits to 
stress current events, vital civic and political issues 
and literature of the highest leadership value. 

(7) The specific teaching of international civics 
and economics. 

(8) A stronger emphasis on the teaching of in- 
tellectual honesty. 
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(9) Accepting a philosophy uf the curriculum 
that will actually provide for the integration and 
coordination of all school subjects and activities. 

(10) The redirection of publicity and propa- 
ganda from the standpoint of service to all. 

(11) Providing more fully for the exchange of 
students, teachers, ideas, books, magazines and ex- 
periences of every worthy kind. 

(12) Travel privileges on a larger seale and for 
more people. 

(13) Insisting on the international view-point in 
every candidate for teaching certification. 

(14) Every effort put forth to train the younger 
generation to establish completely a national democ- 
racy, through the practice of democracy in smaller 
social units and as a basis for the realization of 
world democracy. 


Much of what we do in the way of teacher 
training and classroom supervision is sheer 
waste. It isn’t the quantity of training that 
makes a good teacher; it is the quality of the 
example and the wisdom of the counsel. <A gen- 
eration of attention devoted to democracy in 
action in every classroom and in all phases of 
community life will work miracles for the re- 
building of our American social order. A gen- 
eration of concentration on international friend- 
liness and cooperation will bring us close to a 
peace that will prove itself indispensable in our 
Christian civilization. 

We need a full generation of experimentation, 
and education is the one effective instrument to 
modify human nature constructively. It is 
faulty education that has given the world its 
ugly examples of despotism and militarism; and 
it is education alone that can create a worthy 
social democracy and a world of cordial, cooper- 
ating countries. 

CarroLu D. CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


MEETING OF GERMAN LIBRARIANS 
IN TUBINGEN 

THE editor has asked me to give American 
colleagues a brief report of the German “Biblio- 
thekartag” June 12 to 15, which I had the privi- 
lege of attending as a guest. It is not an easy 
task and I must confine myself to only a few 
topies of more general interest from the exten- 


sive program, and try to treat them as briefly 
and impartially as possible. 

Tiibingen in Wiirttemberg, the meeting-place 
this year, lies in the southwest corner of Ger- 
many and is a charming university town, situ- 
ated among hilly orchards and vineyards on the 
banks of the Neckar, with an old castle towering 
as a sentinel above the old romantic town. The 
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University Library, a beautiful creation of Pro- 
fessor Bonatz from 1912, lies, however, in a 
quite modern district. 

The friendly atmosphere of the town and con- 
stant glorious weather gave the gathering its 
keynote of hilarity and goodwill from the very 
start, which was, in accordance with the tradi- 
tion, an informal “welcome-evening.” This 
being my fourth “Bibliothekartag,” I could 
share in the common delight, meeting again with 
old friends. As the “Verein Deutscher Biblio- 
thekare” consists only of librarians from 
learned and special libraries, the Volksbib- 
liothekare having their own association—the 
aspect is quite different from that of an Amer- 
ican library meeting. Among the 120 partici- 
pants were more than fifty worthy “directors” 
and only five women. 

Next morning the congress was opened by the 
president, Dr. Hilsenbeck, who delivered an ad- 
dress to the colleagues and authorities present. 
On behalf of the latter a young representative 
from the government, in his reply, recommended 
that librarians, when the day’s work was done, 
go out and demonstrate their connection with 
the soil and the blood of their ancestors. A 
voice from the new Germany! 

The first lecture was delivered by the director 
of the Tiibingen University Library, Dr. Leyh 
—too well-known to need any introduction—giv- 
ing a summary of the actual status of the diffi- 
cult problem of overproduction in the field of 
periodicals following the International Congress 
in Madrid. It was the firm desire of the libra- 
rians to eut off exuberant growths and strag- 
glers from the periodicals, and he ended by 
declaring that the campaign against dissertations 
and theses in series and periodicals must be 
fought to the end. 

Dr. Abb, of the University Library of Berlin, 
spoke of the International Lending Agreement 
in Madrid. He stressed the fact that it was not 
the purpose of this agreement to encourage an 
inereasing circulation across the frontiers, but 
only to serve as a succour in case of emergency. 
It was therefore most urgent that every partici- 
pating country erected a central clearing bureau 
for an internal inter-library lending system, so 
that no application would be made to a foreign 
library before it was stated by the said bureau 
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that the desired book was not in any of the 
state’s own libraries. 

“The Libraries and the Prohibited Literature” 
was the theme of a very genuine lecture, given 
by a young Dr. J. P. Des Coudres, library- 
leader of the staff of the Fiihrer: The litera- 
ture, which is prohibited, suppressed or with- 
drawn from circulation by the state, is an- 
nouneed in the police gazettes. But there is 
still the undesired literature—‘unerwiinschtes 
Schrifttum”—which the libraries are supposed 
to restrain from circulation in regard to the 
health of the people. On the other side the 
learned libraries are by ordinance positively 
advised to collect this literature within certain 
bounds. It is, however, difficult to make the 
police understand this. In the former days of 
the unrestricted liberalism librarians did not 
care much whether such noxious books were read 
by an indiseriminating public or not. After the 
national revolution such books have grown too 
numerous to be put in a separate “Giftschrank,” 
and many libraries have positively no space in 
which to seclude them all; they must therefore 
be left on their places in the ordinary stack, but 
marked as “not for cireulation”—unverleihbar. 
This state of things, however, must only be con- 
sidered as transitional. The lecturer concluded 
by stating that it was not sufficient that the ap- 
plicant for such a book was a serious scholar, he 
would also have to prove his political reliability. 
The prohibited literature ought to come only in 
the hands of those who were elected to gather 
antitoxins and to defend the national socialistic 
“Weltanschauung.” In the discussion that fol- 
lowed some librarians asked to have someching 
to go by; an official bibliography of all that was 
prohibited, and politically undesirable; others 
thought it wiser for the librarians not to call on 
the police, but to trust their own judgment. 

Among other lectures of characteristic actu- 
ality I shall only mention that Dr. Franz Ham- 
mer, of Stuttgart Landesbibliothek, gave a suc- 
cinct technical report on what could be done to 
protect libraries against the war in the air. 
Further, the director of the central military 
library, Lieutenant-Colonel Professor Klefeker, 
gave a brief outline of the reorganization of the 
Deutsche Heeresbiicherei. 

The latent claim for a German union-cata- 
logue was convineingly brought out by a Sax- 
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onian librarian, Dr. Schreiber. The “Preus- 
sischer Gesamtkatalog,” the well-known union 
catalogue of the fourteen most important Prus- 
sian libraries, which since 1931 has advanced 
from A to “Atkynson,”’ was now shaken in its 
foundations by the victorious movement for Ger- 
man unity. A printed union-catalogue for all 
German libraries was an indefeasible claim of. 
the time. No exclusive nor separatistic enter- 
prise had any interest in the present Germany. 
Under shouts of applause Dr. Kriiss, the di- 
rector-general of the Prussian State Library 
(shortly hence probably the “Deutsche Reichs- 
bibliothek”) stated the intention of the govern- 
ment to expand the present catalogue to a gen- 
eral German catalogue by admitting all non- 
Prussian libraries of importance to join in from 
the letter B. It was, however, remarkable to 
note that, amid the universal rejoicing, nobody 
asked how much this incorporation of the stock 
of more than fifty new libraries would increase 
the cost and prolong the issue. With the present 
speed and compass one can scarcely expect the 
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catalogue finished in this century. And if a 
foreign colleague is allowed to make a remark 
on an enterprise of world-wide importance: 
Why not divide this gigantic work, whose par- 
allel was never seen, in two independent series, 
viz., a “German bibliography” and a “Catalogue 
of foreign books in German libraries”? Then, 
at least some of the librarians now living could 
hope to see one of the series completed. 

In the closing session Dr. Hilsenbeck retired 
as president after ten years of service and nomi- 
nated Dr. Leyh his successor. In conformity 
with the “Fiihrerprinzip” the new president will 
himself have the choosing of the other execu- 
tives of the association. A farewell-dinner and 
an excursion to the romantic castle of Lichten- 
stein concluded the very interesting conference, 
which could not fail to make a friend from 
abroad feel that the German librarians with 
unchanged zeal and energy will do their best to 
meet the imperative demands of a changing 
world.—W. Munthe, of the University of Oslo, 
in The Library Journal. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE training of students for public service, 
social obligations to students and other prob- 
lems, presented from the angle of the university 
situated in a city, were the scheduled topics 
brought before the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities at its twenty-second annual meeting, 
held on November 11 and 12 at Boston, with 
Boston University as host. 

It was an unscheduled topic, however, which 
stirred the association and supplied a front-page 
sensation for the Boston newspapers. This was 
the introduction of a resolution, at the afternoon 
session of November 11, Armistice Day, calling 
upon the association to affirm its support of 
“the policy of the Government of the United 
States expressed in the Briand-Kellogg Pact and 
in the official statements of the Secretary of 
State on neutrality”; to express a firm stand 
“for full obedience to all laws of our country 
as interpreted by our courts,” and emphatically 
to disapprove and object to “subversive activi- 
ties.” The resolution specified the activities by 


which “certain partisan groups [two were named 
as typical but names were later withdrawn] 
have induced teachers and students to pledge 
themselves not to support the Government of the 
United States in any war in which it may be in- 
volved,—an activity tending to detract from the 
strength and safety of our Government and to 
foster a spirit of disobedience to any law dis- 
pleasing the individual.” 

The resolution was introduced by President 
Parke R. Kolbe, of the Drexel Institute, and in 
the discussion which followed was chiefly sup- 
ported by President Frederick B. Robinson, of 
the College of the City of New York. Opposi- 
tion to the passage of the resolution was ex- 
pressed by a number of delegates, including 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the University of 


‘Buffalo; President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston 


University; Dean J. H. Dunham, of Temple 
University; Director Theodore J. Grayson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and President 
W. G. Leutner, of Western Reserve University. 
The resolution was referred to the resolutions 
committee, consisting of President Leutner as 
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chairman, Chancellor D. Shaw Duncan, of the 
University of Denver, and President H. S. 
Rogers, of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. At the morning session of November 12, 
this committee expressed its unanimous agree- 
ment “not to report out to the association the 
resolution referred to it,” in a report read by 
President Leutner, which included the following 
paragraphs: 


Your committee has given most careful thought 
and discussion to the resolutions referred to it, and 
has consulted the constitution of the association on 
points of general policy and practise. 

Article II of the Constitution bears the following 
statement: ‘‘The objects of the association are: 
To study the special problems and the special op- 
portunities for services of universities and colleges 
located in cities, and to bring about more effective 
cooperation between such institutions and the cities 
in the methods for training for municipal, state 
and national service. ’’ 

The committee believes that the Association of 
Urban Universities has as its purpose discussion 
in an open and comprehensive manner of all educa- 
tional matters: educational philosophy, policies and 
methods. General questions touching the disci- 
pline of students constitute a legitimate interest of 
this association, but only in so far as they involve 
educational policies and standards, and promote 
understanding of the problems of education in our 
urban centers. 

It appears that it has never been the policy of 
the association by resolution to denounce any in- 
ternal or external influence exerted by organiza- 
tions from time to time for propaganda purposes. 
These problems have been left, wisely, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, to local institutions and 
their officers. 

Nor has this association ever felt called upon to 
defend itself or its members by resolution against a 
possible charge of promoting some kind of propa- 
ganda. 

Your committee is of the unanimous opinion that 
any resolutions which could possibly receive the 
support of the association members with any ap- 
proach to unanimity on the subjects contained in 
the proposed resolutions would have to state merely 
the obvious so far as American institutional atti- 
tudes are concerned. Our urban universities and 
colleges, operating as they do under state laws and 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, of course oppose the sub- 
version or destruction of constitutional govern- 
ment; of course they oppose unconstitutional meth- 
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ods of changing our governmental institutions, 
whether in the direction of one kind of dictatorship 
or another—of the mass, of an oligarchy, or of an 
autocrat. Finally, our urban educational institu- 
tions, indeed, all our institutions of learning have 
supported and will continue to support the consti- 
tutional provisions guaranteeing freedom of ex- 
pression and the right of public assembly. These 
things are so obvious that in the judgment of your 
committee on resolutions the adoption of any reso- 
lutions on the subject would appear gratuitous and 
would therefore be subject to misinterpretation. 

If disciplinary questions arise in individual in- 
stitutions, either by reason of freedom of expres- 
sion or by reason of the bad manners of over-zealous 
persons who do not share our views, the responsi- 
bility and the power to deal with such situations 
must remain in the hands of the institutions them- 
selves. 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
received approval of the delegates by a vote of 
18 to 4. A provision having reference to this 
issue as concerned with the broad policy of the 
association was brought forward by President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, at the 
business session on the afternoon of November 
12. President Conant filed, for action at the 
1936 meeting, a resolution which would provide 
that no resolution dealing with educational or 
controversial issues shall be voted on as repre- 
senting the association unless the resolution or 
motion is submitted to each member institution 
at least a month in advance of the annual meet- 
ing and with the stipulation that discussion and 
voting on such issues shall be conducted by the 
delegates in executive session. 


TRAINING FOR PuBLIC SERVICE 


The history and scope of public service as a 
profession were sketched by President Raymond 
Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, in a 
paper, “Training Students for Publie Service,” 
read at the morning session on November 11. 
He gave a summary of the doctrines regarding 
training accepted by those in the profession. To 
the question, “Why has professional progress 
been slow?” he answered : 


(1) Practical administrators have been reluctant 
to employ college graduates who have not demon- 
strated their capacity in actual administration. .. . 
There has indeed been much to justify the hesi- 
‘“Public service 


tancy of the appointing official. 
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is an art as well as a science. Training must be 
both theoretical and practical, but beyond training 
the candidate must have native ability and a win- 
ning personality.’’ 

(2) University administrators and teachers have 
been reluctant to encourage their students to em- 
bark on specialized training where careers are un- 
certain. The uncertainty has been partly due to 
the spoils system ... and partly to legal diffi- 
culties, such as residence requirements for officers 
and employees and the technicalities of the civil 
service laws. ... Perhaps the greatest single factor 
in bettering conditions and in widening the public 
service field has been the adoption of the city 
manager plan in some 450 American cities. Be- 
yond producing a higher standard of administra- 
tion in these particular cities, this vital form of 
urban government has placed other cities on their 
mettle. All cities are accordingly more disposed 
to give the trained man a chance. 

(3) A retarding factor has been the lack of ef- 
fective methods to correlate theory and practise. 
Proper training for public service of course de- 
mands a good articulation between specialized uni- 
versity work and practical administrative experi- 
ence. The past several years have witnessed defi- 
nite steps on the part of American universities to 
meet the shortcomings indicated. 


The speaker then reported methods of the 
University of Cincinnati, where training for 
publie service is offered on the graduate level. 
The courses in the separate groups of general 
administration, of engineering, of public wel- 
fare and of law extend over a period of two 
years, with alternate study in the university and 
work in the city offices under the cooperative 
system devised by Dean Herman Schneider. 

Dealing with the same general topic, Dr. A. 
Caswell Ellis, director of Cleveland College, read 
a paper on “The Institute of Public Affairs and 
Publie Service in the Urban University.” His 
presentation covered first the institute or bureau 
of publie affairs which several universities have 
set up, and then considered “what can be done 
to increase the funetional effectiveness of our 
urban college and university offerings in prep- 
aration for citizenship and public service.” Dr. 
Ellis insisted that courses “should be brought 
more completely down to date and be made to 
furnish more considerable foreground as well as 
background education on the vital issues of our 
time.” By way of illustration he referred to 
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courses worked out on this basis at Cleveland 
College. He advocated increased use of “the 
discussion, round-table and seminar techniques 
of teaching,” and “observation on the spot of 
actual governmental, social and economic situa- 
tions and activities.” 


Possibly most important of all, a far larger part 
of the education for citizenship and public service, 
probably the major part, must be given in schools 
and colleges for adults as evening courses, during 
the years when such studies are more seriously 
motivated and when the students possess the mental 
maturity and experience of life to better compre- 
hend, evaluate and apply what they learn. 

Every considerable urban university should or- 
ganize and adequately man an institute, bureau or 
other professional unit definitely charged with de- 
veloping education in public affairs. 


REAL PsycHouoGy In EpucaTion 


The speaker at the luncheon meeting of the 
association on November 11 was the Reverend 
Jaime Castiello, S.J., Ph.D. (Bonn), of the 
Graduate School, Fordham University, whose 
subject was “Real Psychology in Education.” 
In his paper Father Castiello began by saying 


that educational psychology does not belong to 
the realm of abstraction and pure speculation 
but to the hard and complex reality of life. He 
likened the educational psychologist to the 


physician. “But there is a great difference be- 
tween the doctor and the educational psycholo- 
gist in one point. Whereas the doctor is not 
allowed to experiment on his patients but has to 
treat them according to the surest and most re- 
liable methods, the educational psychologist has 
been very often allowed to take extraordinary 
liberties.” Father Castiello referred to the edu- 
cational psychologists in North Germany who, 
after the fall of the German Empire in 1919, 
“went in for schools where all authority had dis- 
appeared and the children only studied when 
they wanted and what they wanted.” He dis- 
cussed these and other examples in this country 
of what he termed “hasty innovations guided by 
some half-baked psychological theory; not by 
solidly established scientific principle but by 
some new psychological fashion converted at 
short notice into a sort of world-philosophy.” 

As to “real psychology in education,” Father 
Castiello said: 
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Scientific spirit is essentially critical and its most 
precious asset is a ripe, responsible personal judg- 
ment. But such an attitude is based on a different 
conception of learning. It is only possible if learn- 
ing ultimately means learning to judge, to contrast 
different points of view, and if, with an earnest 
desire to find truth, one seeks reality everywhere, 
even amongst the men who do not think as one 
does. A critical attitude of mind will only be pos- 
sible where learning is an immanent, autonomous 
function and not a mechanical stitching together of 
stimulus and response, a manufacturing of me- 
chanical bonds. 


Two EDUCATIONAL INQUIRIES 


The afternoon session of November 11 in- 
eluded the debate on the resolution already re- 
ported and two addresses concerning educa- 
tional surveys now in progress. The first was a 
presentation by Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the 
University of Buffalo, of the inquiry into public 
education in the State of New York. This is 
being conducted by the Board of Regents itself, 
through a subcommittee which in turn has a 
directing staff. The seven categories under con- 
sideration were listed as finances, elementary 
education, education on the secondary level, 
higher education, including adult education; 
teaching personnel, the influence of federal sub- 
sidies and an examination of the State Educa- 
tion Department. | 

Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, outlined the work being done under the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
of which he is coordinator. He told of the or- 
ganization of the study in which the six regional 
standardizing associations of schools and colleges 
are joining. There is a general committee of 
twenty-one members which is responsible for the 
determination of policies, general review and 
final approval of results. An executive commit- 
tee of nine members does the general planning 
and management, and an administrative com- 
mittee of three members has in charge detailed 
organization and supervision. The executive 
office at Washington includes the coordinator, 
educational specialist and others. As advisory 
agencies there are the American Council on Edu- 
eation, the United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association and the Na- 
tional Committee on Research in Secondary 
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Education, and there are, in addition, special 
advisers. 

President Guy Snavely, of Birmingham-South- 
ern College, was the leader of the discussion. 


DINNER ADDRESSES 


With President Marsh, of Boston University, 
as personal host and toastmaster, the delegates, 
wives and friends attended the annual dinner of 
the association in the Hotel Kenmore, in which 
all sessions were held. 

Speaking on “The R. O. T. C. in the Urban 
University,” Lieutenant-Colonel William A. 
Ganoe gave instances of the values which the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps unit has had 
for students in Boston University as he has ob- 
served them during six years as professor of 
military science and tactics. He praised this 
training as improving the physical fitness and 
vigor of young men and as “tending to self-dis- 
cipline and habits of neatness, cleanliness, 
promptness and initiative.” Colonel Ganoe de- 
clared that “the city lad is the one most needful 
of the R. O. T. C. influence.” He maintained 
that, “far from being a militaristic influence,” 
the R. O. T. C. training in college and especially 
in the summer camps brings home to students 
the dangers of war and is “an agency for a 


’ happier peace.” 


The second speaker at the dinner was Eliot 
Wadsworth, president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and formerly assistant secretary of 
the U. S. Treasury, who gave “Observations on 
the International Situation,” based on recent 
travel in Europe. “There are now practical dic- 
tatorships in countries where a large measure of 
democracy formerly prevailed. The election of 
representative law-making bodies has disap- 
peared. A single man or a small group has 
emerged with complete authority over the life 
of the individual. Citizens who by vote had the 
power to tell the government what to do are 
now entirely controlled by the government. 
Such a concentration of power in a few hands, 
together with rigid censorship of news, is a 
menace to all free governments and free peo- 
ples.” 

A MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 


Three diverse topics were presented at the 
morning session of November 12. 
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Dean Alfred C. Hanford, of Harvard College, 
described “Harvard Tercentenary Plans,” outlin- 
ing the program in which scholars from all parts 
of this country and of the world will join next 
September with the members of the Harvard 
family for this unique anniversary occasion. 

M. Wistar Wood, alumni secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, dealt with the peculiar 
problems faced by city universities in their re- 
lations with their alumni. 

“The Social Obligations of the Urban Univer- 
sity to the Urban Student” was the subject of a 
symposium in which three representatives of 
Boston University told how their institution is 
seeking to fulfil its obligations. They were Di- 
rector Leo Drew O’Neil, of the Evening Divi- 
sion; Professor Winslow H. Loveland, of the 
College of Liberal Arts, and Dr. W. T. Powell, 
director of student counseling and religious ac- 
tivities. 

President Raymond A. Kent, of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, led the discussion. Among 
the points made by President Kent was the prob- 
lem which the urban institution has when parents 
attempt to continue the same relationship with 
their sons and daughters attending the univer- 
sity as existed when they were attending the 
high school. 

There was a round-table discussion, after the 
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business session on the afternoon of November 
12, concerned with “Adult Education Problems 
in the Urban University.” Many delegates par- 
ticipated. 

THE Bustness SESSION 


The business session was in charge of the pres- 
ident, Dean Everett W. Lord, of Boston Univer- 
sity (who was personal host at the first-day 
luncheon), and of the secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
C. S. Marsh, formerly of the University of Buf- 
falo and now associate director of the American 
Council on Edueation at Washington. Dr. 
Marsh presented reports as secretary and as 
treasurer. 

In behalf of the Committee on Nominations, 
President Kolbe, as chairman, recommended 
acceptance of the invitation of Wayne Univer- 
sity to be host at the 1936 meeting at Detroit. 
The association so voted and, upon the commit- 
tee’s nomination, elected officers for the coming 
year as follows: President, Dr. Charles L. Spain, 
executive vice-president of Wayne University; 
vice-president, Dean Charles J. Dean, of Ford- 
ham University, and secretary-treasurer, Di- 
rector L. W. Ihrig, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTS 


IMPROVING REPORT CARDS 

ScHOOL administrators and supervisors always 
have some phase of their schools under inspec- 
tion and revision. Every few years, the focus 
of attention changes and a great wave of reform 
sweeps the country. The testing movement, eur- 
riculum construction, project teaching, differen- 
tiation to care for individual interest and needs, 
are cases in point. Right now, character educa- 
tion and report cards seem to be focal points. 
Several times a month during this academic 
year, I have been receiving requests for printed 
courses in character education and for sample 
report cards. Superintendents seem to be all 
“het up” about these matters. How wide-spread 
the interest is may be determined when we note 
that the Research Council and national educa- 
tional groups have been publishing yearbooks 
and research bulletins on character education 


and report cards and that these topics are treated 
so frequently in current professional literature. 

This article concerns character education only 
as the teachers of our elementary school have 
incorporated our character objectives in the re- 
port cards. For six years we have been trying 
out one scheme and another for developing cer- 
tain personality traits and forming desirable 
habits. But whether we have emphasized a 
pupil civie organization, the formulation of 
citizenship codes, literary units concerned with 
character traits or incidental treatment of the 
pupils’ problems as they have arisen—we have 
tried all these—we have uniformly emphasized 
citizenship and personality in our system of 
reporting. We have decided that our objectives 
in developing worthy ideals and habits should be 
featured in the report cards. By so doing, we 
have felt that we teachers will “hew better to the 
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line” and that we will not be so likely to neglect 
these basic matters. 

Previous to 1929, the report card had been 
very small, with room only for six periodic 
reports on attendance, marks on the basic sub- 
jects and deportment. In that year, the form 
was changed to a much larger double sheet 
whereon “Habits and Attitudes Desirable for 
Good Citizenship” were featured on the third 
page. The points that were included in this list 
were derived by analyzing report cards obtained 
from progressive schools and by interviewing a 
selected group of teachers. Only a few of the 
points can be quoted here. 


Health: 
Is cleanly in person and dress 
Sits and stands correctly 
Takes reasonable care of health 


Promptness: 
Reaches school on time 
Responds to directions at once 
Prepares lessons on time 


Habits of work: 
Is careful and neat 
Is accurate 
Is industrious and persevering 
Is attentive and responsive 
Thinks clearly 
Concentrates on task at hand 


The reader should note that the statements are 
in terms of trait-actions, which supposedly are 
specific and overt evidence of the possession of 
the corresponding personality trait—to some 
degree, at least. Four types of “marks” were 
given: E for Excellent—given but rarely; I for 
Improving ; a black check for Can Improve ; and 
a red check for Unsatisfactory. Only the out- 
Standing points were marked, the absence of a 
mark indicating that the pupil was satisfactory 
in regard to each habit or attitude left unmarked. 

The parents manifested great interest in the 
ratings that their children received. A red 
check was almost invariably the occasion for a 
conference between parents and teacher, wherein 
a cooperative program for improving the pupil’s 
habits and attitudes was set up. Black checks 
very frequently brought similar results. An EZ 
was the acme of honor. Altogether, the state- 
ment of personal habits and attitudes on the 
report cards clarified objectives for teacher, 
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pupil and parent alike; a program of coopera- 
tive effort to get desirable behavior was set up; 
parents took a more active interest in the char- 
acter and success of the school program. 

From the beginning of her principalship in 
1929, the writer had hoped to eliminate the giv- 
ing of grades. Her experience had substan- 
tiated in her mind all the faults of any marking 
system: grades wrongfully becoming an end in 
themselves; their subjectivity and inaccuracy; 
the cultivation of “superiority” or “inferiority 
complexes” on the part of the bright or dull 
pupil, respectively; the condoning of part-learn- 
ing instead of absolute mastery of essentials. 
However, the parents were “sold on” grades, so 
that summary abandonment was evidently inad- 
visable. 

In 1931 a transitional step was introduced. 
This consisted of the sending of an analytical 
paragraph along with the regular report card 
at the end of each quarter. These paragraphs 
purported to give the parent the “school-pic- 
ture” of his child. The teachers who were 
closely observant and sympathetically under- 
standing wrote very discerning and helpful 
paragraphs. These were genuinely appreciated 
by the parents. Because of their success, the 
writing of paragraphs has been continued to 
date in those grades where the conventional type 
of report has continued to be used. Some speci- 
men paragraphs are quoted below. 


Martin Bauer does good work both in funda- 
mental and in special subjects. He shows strong 
evidence of originality in Art and Language. He 
is outstandingly neat both in personal appearance 
and in work, and his posture, both sitting and 
standing, is always good. He is inclined to be 
nervous and to giggle, at times, with little or no 
apparent provocation and sometimes requires a 
gentle reprimand for inattention and talking with 
others about him. 

Ben Belton usually does his work quickly, ac- 
curately, and neatly. He grasps easily what he 
reads and hears and shows evidence of good think- 
ing as well as understanding. He has originality 
of thought, also, and possesses the initiative to 
carry many of his ideas to a successful conclu- 
sion. He is not always as attentive as he might 
be or considerate of others when he, himself, has 
something which he wishes to add to the class dis- 
cussion. 

Casper Catlin has shown recently an improved 
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attitude and interest in his work but he is some- 
times ‘nelined not to try if he thinks his assign- 
ment is going to be a bit difficult. He is quite 
dependent on the teacher and requires much indi- 
vidual help. He is a very slow reader and fails to 
grasp well what he reads but he is being given daily 
special help to improve this phase of his work. He 
is usually cooperative and eager to do his part in 
group activities. 

Joan May Kaywood does very good work in most 
of her studies, particularly in Arithmetic. She 
comprehends what she reads quite easily but her 
reading rate is below standard. Naturally, this 
affects her daily reading grades as she often fails 
to read her story or article fast enough to cover 
all of her assignment later. We think the chief 
cause of her trouble is, in both Reading and Spell- 
ing, a lack of phonetic knowledge, but she has 
shown decided improvement since she has been 
given special help in this phase. She concentrates 
well and is able to work rather independently. She 
is always pleasant and cooperative and is well-liked 
by her classmates. 

Jane Simpkins does particularly good work in 
subjects which call for a display of originality and 
initiative. She has a splendid vocabulary and her 
use of English is quite good. A quick grasp of 
subject matter and a retentive memory help to 
render her work comparatively easy but she is in- 
clined to be satisfied with efforts which are un- 
worthy of her capability. Instead of accepting 
criticism in the spirit in which it is given, she is 
likely to be a bit resentful, but several of her teach- 
ers have remarked about her improvement in this 
particular. 


The staff of the Elementary School decided 
that the elimination of marks should be done 
gradually. Therefore, a record form! for first 
grade was worked out a couple of years ago, the 
parents of children in this grade were summoned 
to a meeting, the scheme and reasons for it were 
explained, and the form was-tried out for six 
months. The parents were interviewed in order 
to learn whether they approved of the change or 
not and also to get suggestions for revision. 
Without exception, they liked the new plan of 
reporting. 

At the present time, all the primary grades use 
the new form, and next year we plan to eliminate 
marks throughout the six grades. We have 
found it necessary to vary the form from grade 
to grade in the primary years, but intend to use 


1 Examples are given at the last of the paper. 
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the same form for each of the intermediate 
grades. 

To illustrate the need for variation in the pri- 
mary grades, the points for reading in the first 
three grades are given. The reader will notice 
that the points feature the objectives for this 
subject as pupils progress from skill to skill and 
as the objectives change from year to year. 


Grade I: 


Responds to the story situation 
Sees similarities 

Sentence 

Phrase 

Word 
Carries the thought in mind 
Is developing a sight vocabulary 
Is making normal progress 


Grade II: 


Understands what he reads 

Is growing in ability to read orally 

Is gaining independence in word recognition 
Is increasing his reading rate 

Shows a desire to read 

Shows a liking for stories and poetry 


Grade IIT: 


Understands what he reads 

Reads aloud in an interesting manner 

Can attack new words independently 

Is increasing his reading rate _ 

Shows increased desire to read widely 

Uses reading ability as a means of information 
in other subjects 


Each subject is subdivided into specific phases 
in the same way as has been done for reading. 
Very careful study was necessary to determine 
the objectives particularly suited at each grade 


level. These having been determined, they had 
to be stated in terms that the parents—and chil- 
dren—might understand. In first grade par- 
ticularly, phases have been included that can 
not be considered early in the year; hence it is 
necessary that the parents understand that items 
not marked for the academic subjects are not yet 
under consideration. As has been said, no marks 
in the conventional sense are given. The system 
of having E to indicate excellence, J to show im- 
provement and black and red checks to indicate 
deficiencies has been carried over from the trait- 
action portion of the earlier report card. 

We jhave paid particular attention to our ob- 
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jectives in developing desirable habits and atti- 
tudes. Here again, progress is shown from 
grade to grade. The first graders have to learn 
to attend their wraps unaided, to care for bodily 
needs, to refrain from erying in baffling situ- 
ations, not to quarrel and not to play alone. 
The older pupils are expected to be more effi- 
cient; for example, to finish tasks, to be orderly 
and careful in using materials, and to concen- 
trate on their work. 

The personality phases of the card give con- 
sideration to the following main phases: Social 
Habits, Personal Characteristics, Interests and 
Growths and Work Habits. These are rated in 
the same way as that already indicated for the 
academie progress. A few examples follow, so 
as to show the nature of the objectives that are 
set up. } 


Social Habits: 


Works and plays with others harmoniously. 
Respects the rights of others. 

Is a thoughtful listener. 

Is courteous in conversation and action. 


IS FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
ESSENTIAL ONLY IN PERIODS 
OF ECONOMIC DEPRESSION? 
THE need of the schools for federal aid under 
depression conditions has been emphasized dur- 
ing the past several months. As the crucial 
problems which faced education during the de- 
pression tend to recede with the passing of the 
depression, a study of the need for federal aid 
to education during years of economic pros- 
perity seems fitting. The purpose of the follow- 
ing paragraphs, therefore, is to study the rela- 
tive ability of the states to support education 
during years of economic prosperity as well as 

years of depression. 

The purpose of a recent study? was to measure 

1‘*Financial Situation in Rural Schools and 
Small Independent School Districts, 1934-35,’ 
Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Circular No. 138, 
March, 1935. 

2 Leslie L. Chism, ‘‘ The Economie Ability of the 
States to Finance Public Schools,’’ New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 
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Work Habits: 


Starts and finishes work promptly. 
Concentrates on task at hand. 
Is self-reliant. 
Follows directions carefully. 
Is careful and neat with 
Seatwork 
Materials he uses. 


Possibly commercial forms for report cards 
may be feasible, but it would seem that condi- 
tions in separate localities and the educational 
“slant” of the school staffs might vary suffi- 
ciently to make impossible the fitting of a uni- 
form eard to all localities. Wherever there are 
objectives common to all schools, a standardized 
form would be satisfactory. However, for items 
peculiarly called for in some certain locality, 
blank spaces might have to be provided so that 
the local items might be entered. Our elemen- 
tary school is using its duplicating machine and 
producing its own forms at a very low cost. 


Miuprep A. Dawson 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 






the relative ability of the states to raise tax 
revenue for the support of public elementary 
and secondary education under a system of state 
and local taxation based on the “model tax 
plan.” The data in Table 1 are taken from the 
foregoing study and show the range in relative 
ability of the states to finance education during 
each two-year period from 1922 to 1932 as well 
as the period as a whole. The range in relative 
ability among the states was taken as the range 
between the index of the poorest state and the 
index of the richest state. The indices were 
obtained by (1) calculating the amount of tax 
revenue which each state could have raised for 
education under the foregoing tax plan, (2) 
dividing such tax revenue by the educational 
load in each state, the measures of which are 
shown in Table 1, and (3) setting the amount of 
revenue behind each unit of need in the poorest 


3 National Tax Association, ‘‘Second Report on 
a Plan of a Model System of State and Local 
Taxation,’’ Lancaster, Pa.: Wickersham Printing 
Company, 1933. 
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state equal to 1.00 and dividing the latter 
amount by similar data for the richest state. 


TABLE 1 


RANGE IN RELATIVE ABILITY OF THE STATES TO Sup- 
PORT EDUCATION 








Variation of 
early range 
rom that for 
1928, in per 
cent. 


Range in relative abil- 
ity according to dif- 
ferent measures of 
educational need 





Average 
daily 
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The data in columns 2 and 3 are taken from Leslie 
L. Chism, ‘‘The Economic Ability of the States to 
Finance Public Schools,’ New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

The data in columns 2 and 3 of Table 1 indi- 
cate a wide range in the relative ability of the 
states to support education even in years of 
great economic prosperity. According to either 
measure of need, the richest state was at least 
five times as able to support education as the 
poorest state, during the prosperous year of 
1928. In order to raise a given amount of tax 
revenue per unit of educational load to be ear- 
ried—after allowing for such factors as in- 
creased cost of secondary education as compared 
to the cost of elementary education, sparsity of 
population and cost of living—it would have 
been necessary for the poorest state to carry a 
tax burden at least five times as heavy as the 
richest state. When it is recalled that education 
receives approximately one third (31.27 per 
cent.) of all state and local tax collections, it 
can be seen that the poorest state would have 
to double its total tax load in order to afford its 
children a program of education similar to that 
offered in the country as a whole. 

The range in relative ability of the states to 
support education tends to increase during de- 
pression years. In 1922 the range was at least 
7.59 to 1.00. In 1930 it was at least 6.04 to 1.00, 
and in 1932, 5.84 to 1.00. 

The data in columns 4 and 5 present a picture 
of a comparison between the relative ability of 
the states to support education during years of 
economic depression and years of prosperity. 
These data are based on information in columns 
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2 and 3. The range in relative ability for 1928 
is taken as the base. The variation for other 
years is obtained by finding the per cent. which 
the range for the particular year is greater than 
that for 1928. According to either measure of 
educational need, the range in relative ability 
decreased each year from 1922 to 1928. It then 
increased in 1930. In 1932 the range is slightly 
less than in 1930 but greater than in 1928. It 
is possible that the full significance of the cur- 
rent depression would have registered more 
drastically in, say, 1933 or 1934. However, 
basic data for those years are not now available. 

It seems defensible to conclude that even in 
periods of great economic prosperity wide varia- 
tions exist in the relative ability of the states to 
support education. Periods of economic depres- 
sion tend to increase this range. The financial 
difficulties experienced by education during de- 
pression periods, resulting in closed schools in 
some sections and inadequate provisions in 
other sections, therefore, are only an exaggera- 
tion of a condition which existed in periods of 
prosperity. 

Lesiiz L. CHIsM 
SraTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


FENTON, NORMAN, and others. The Delinquent Boy 
and the Correctional School. Pp. 182.  Illus- 
trated. Claremont Colleges Guidance Center, 
Claremont, California. $1.50. 

HARMON, AUSTIN M., editor. 
Studies. Vol. 5. Pp. 304. 
University Press. $3.00. 

Hart, ALBERT B., and others, editors. The March 
of Man. Pp. 240. Illustrated. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. $12.00. 

Houmes, Pauuine. A Tercentenary History of the 
Boston Public Latin School. Pp. 565. Illus- 
trated. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

NEWEIRK, Louis V. and HArry A. GREENE. 
and Measurements in Industrial Education. 
x+253. 23 figures. Wiley. $2.75. 

Perry, RaupH B. The Thought and Character of 
William James, as Revealed in Unpublished Cor- 
respondence and Notes, Together with His Pub- 
lished Writings. Vol. I, 864.pp. Vol. II, 808 
pp. Illustrated. Little, Brown. $12.00. 

Puatz, MABEL. The History of Public Speaking: 
A Comparative Study of World Oratory. Pp. 
301. Noble and Noble. $2.50. 

REINHARDT, EMMA and FRANK A. Bev. An Intro- 
duction to Education. Pp. 505. Illustrated. 
Christopher, Boston. $3.00. 

SmALLWwoop, Mary L. An Historical Study of 
Examinations and Grading Systems in Early 
American Universities. Pp. 145. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 


Yale Classical 
Illustrated. Yale 


Tests 
Pp. 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. McCKEEN CATTELL 





SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. For 
forty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, and is now generally regarded 
as the professional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading 
authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science 


to education and society. ‘ 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences, with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily contains 
articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and correspondence, 
reviews and abstracts, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a department of 
educational notes and news. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


Fifth Edition 
A biographical directory. This book is essential for all workers in science and is an invalu- 
able work of reference for libraries and for all having relations with scientific men. It contains 


over 22,000 names. 
Price: Twelve Dollars net, postage paid. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American Men of 
Science. This directory contains over 11,000 names. 
Price: Ten Dollars net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Please find enclosed in payment of subscription to 


for the year beginning 
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New Lincoln School Publications 





LINCOLN SCHOOL STUDIES SOCIETY 


A Study Outline for 
School Staff Meetings 


by The Staff of the Lincoln School of Teachers College 


American education can be intelligently reconstructed only in the light of the 
American social scene. Rapid social change, the reinterpretation of the meaning 
of democracy in an industrial society, and many other factors make necessary this 
new approach to curriculum development. Lincoln School offers this study out- 
line of proved value for a staff education program. 82 pp. Cloth $1.30. 


MILLIONS OF YEARS IN A WINTER 


by Epna BripcE LEINING 


An interpretative diary account of how children and teachers in a fourth grade 
developed an experience in science. The emphasis is upon the movement of the 
whole experience rather than upon isolated aspects. Several ways of measuring 


the resultant learnings are indicated. 197 pp. Cloth $2.10. 
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Teachers College Columbia University New York City 























Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 

To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
N 0 T E—This bibliography has been compiled 


Please send copies of Bibliography over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln Sehool of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 
; PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
= PEE eae ete NRO ON a AM ET TNL Mention We. belioce ik & eens boeke ot 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
AddreS8 eo educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, etc. Price $3.00 per copy. 











